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Doctor  Reports 
Blind  May  See 
By  Electricity 

Says  Impulses  to  Brain 
Also  May  Be  Made  to 
Enable  Deaf  to  Hear 


EVANSTON,  111.,  Oct.  24  (#).— 
A  means  of  making  the  blind  see, 
the  deaf  hear  an  dthe  paralyzed 
walk — by  sending  electrical  im- 
pulses into  the  brain  or  muscles — 
was  seen  as  a  possibility  tonight 
by  a  scientist  in  brain  research. 

Dr.  Wendell  J.  S.  Krieg,  forty- 
three,  professor  of  neurology  at 
Northwestern  University's  medical 
school,  told  a  university  meeting 
he  believes  great  advances  will  be 
made  in  the  next  decade  in  such 
research. 

Under  his  theory,  electrical  im- 
pulses, duplicating  the  normal 
nerve  impulses  involved  in  sight 
or  hearing,  could  be  conveyed  to 
the  brain  by  a  series  of  electrodes 
distributed  over  the  skull. 

Since  muscles  can  be  made  to 
contract  by  direct  electrical 
stimulation,  "it  should  be  possible 
to  place  permanent  electrodes  at 
motor  points  and  activate  the 
muscles  whenever  desired,"  he 
said. 

"It  is  only  a  technological  step 
to  devise  an  appliance  to  scan  the 
visual  field  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  television  scanner  and  transmit 
that  which  is  seen  and  recorded  to 
the  coxtex  (brain  covering)  in  the 
same  sequence  and  scanning  pat- 
tern."      v 

To  produce  the  sensation  of 
hearing,  he  said,  "it  would  seem 
possible  to  carry  a  series  of  termi- 
nals to  the  auditory  area  of  the 
brain  whereby  separate  tones,  in 
different  combinations  and  se- 
quences, could  be  applied." 

"If  we  had  a  small,  two-story 
building  and  $65,000  a  year  avail- 
able, I  feel  we  could  develop  at  a 
rate  that  would  produce  some 
practical  results  in  about  four 
years,"  he  told  a  reporter. 

Dr.  Krieg  said  scientists  have  al- 
ready made  these  demonstrations: 
A  person  who  has  become  blind 
may  again  obtain  the  sensation  of 
light  if  a  point  at  the  back  of  the 
brain  is  stimulated  electrically,  and 
electrical  stimulation  of  different 
areas  of  the  cortex  also  will  cause 
persons  to  smell,  hear  sounds,  move 
limbs,  talk  and  dream. 

Herald  Tribune 

New  York  ^j. 
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Federation  of  Blind 
Head  Found  Dead 

Gideon  J.  Tancrell  Jr..  30.  presi- 
dent of  the  Rhode  Island  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind,  was  found  dead 
shortly  after  midnight  on  the  side- 
walk 50  feet  below  his  third-floor 
]  room  in  the  Providence  YMCA. 

A  janitor  at  the  Y,  Fred  A.  Bellows, 
22,  found  the  body  on  the  Seekell 
Street  side  of  the  building.  Dr.  John 
A.  Picozzi,  Providence  County  medi- 
cal examiner,  said  crushing  injuries 
to  the  chest  and  head  caused  death. 
He  said  the  man,  who  was  virtually 
blind,  although  he  was  able  to  get 
around  without  aid,  might  have 
fallen  from  his  window  while 
groping  about  the  room. 

Lt.  Thomas  J.  Gilchrist  and  Sgt. 
James  J.  Sullivan  said  that  Tancrell, 
who  formerly  lived  at  91  Warwick 
Avenue,  Woonsocket,  had  made  his 
home  in  the  YMCA  for  the  past  18 
months. 

He  had  been  employed  as  a  switch- 
board operator  in  the  Pawtucket 
office  of  the  State  Department  of  Em- 
ployment Security  since  1942. 


Blind  May  See 
With  TV  "Scanner" 
Attached  to  Brain 

By  MARK   A.   USHER 

EVANSTON,  111.,  Oct.  24  (UP)  — 
Television  mighi  soon  bring  sight 
to  the  blind,  a  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity-scientist said  tonight. 

Dr.  Wendell  J.  S.  Krieg.  who  has 
spent  the  past  live  years  doing  brain 
research  at  Northwestern,  revealed 
a  revolutionary  plan  for  replacing 
eyes  of  the  blind  with  a  television 
"scanner"  connected  directly  to  the 
brain. 

Dr.  Krieg  said  the  basic  theory 
for  the  plan  has  been  well  estab- 
lished. All  that  remains  is  a  "plot" 
of  how  to  make  that  theory  work, 
he  said. 

The  same  system — replacing  the 
body's  organs  with  mechanical  de- 
vices— might  enable  the  deaf  to  hear 
and  some  paralytics  to  move,  the 
scientist  added. 

Krieg  envisioned  a  plate  placed 
in  a  blind  person's  skull  with 
"many"  electrodes  jusl  touching  the 
brain  surface.  Each  electrode  would 
be   precisely   placed  to   contact 

the  brain  stimulated  by 
sight,  nevers.  The  plate  then  would 
be  "plugged  like 

scanner,  and  ihr  patient  would  "see" 
the  scene  as  it  was  recorded  by 
television. 

By  replaci  er    with 

iner  with  soiiftd  receiving  equip- 
ment and  connecting  it  to  the 
which    receives   sound   impulses,    a 
deaf    person    might    be    enabled    to 
hear. 

The  fteorj  Q  of  the  first  at- 
tempts ever  made  to  cure  the  effects 
of  blindness  and  deafness  by  bypass- 
ing the  injured  eyes  or  ears  and  car- 
rying electrical  impulses  directly  to 
the  brain. 

Krieg  said  that  electronic  science 

- 

iced  but  further  research  to 
rmi  le    the   exact   points   of  the 
brain   to   be   contacted   would  have 
to  be  done. 
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FUND  APPEAL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  conducted  by  the  Catholic 
GuMd  For  the  Blind,  is  now  in  progress  under  the  chair- 
Sanship  of  Joseph  C  White  left,  here  seen  confernng  w.th 
he  Rev.  Thomas  J .  CarrojIL_oMh^_gVd. ( 
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Butterworth  to  Aid 

Campaign  for  Blind 


An  unusual  effort  to  aid  the 
blind  of  Massachusetts  has  been 
initiated  by  the  Catholic  Guild  for 
the  Blind,  49  Franklin  street,  Bos- 
ton, under  the  guidance  of  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  Carroll.  The  guild  has 
devised  a  new  and  unobtrusive 
method  of  obtaining  funds  to  sup- 
port its  varied  activities.  Head- 
ing the  local  committee  in  charge 
of  the  activity  is  Atty.  Edward 
Butterworth,  Nahant  Rd.,  Nahant. 

Small  cardboard  envelopes  de- 
signed to  hold  odd  change  will  toe 
distributed  throughout  Massachu- 
setts. At  the  end  of  the  "odd 
change  gift  program"  the  packets 
will  he  collected  by  group  leaders- 
Joseph  C.  White,  Boston  school 
committeeman,  is  in  charge  of  the 
general  committee. 


The  main  objective  of  much 
Guild  activity  is  to  convince  the 
public  that  the  blind  are  not 
seeking  charity  but  merely  an 
opportunity  to  be  self-supporting 
and  active  citizens.  This  is  the 
first  organized  effort  to  raise 
funds  in  10  years  of  the  guild's; 
existence. 

The  guild's  program  to  aid  the 
blind,  regardless  of  faith,  has  at- ; 
tracted  much  attention  throughout 
the  country  in  recent  months  with 
the  publication  of  "Listen,"  Mass- 
achusetts' first  talking  news- 
paper. 

It  is  printed  in  ink  like  an  or- 
dinary newspaper  and  edited  by 
Father  Carroll.  Each  article  is 
written  to  be  read  aloud  to  the 
blind.  25  per  cent  of  whom  do 
not    read   braille. 
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The  Sunlight  Chapter  of  the 
Protestant  Guild  for  the  Blind 
will  sponsor  a  concert  on  October 
28  at  8:00  p.m.,  at  Willett  Hall 
in  Harvard  Church.  The  pro- 
ceeds from  the  concert  will  go 
towards  the  work  of  the  Guild. 
The  program  will  feature  the 
Perkins  Institute  Glee  Club  and 
Band. 

Sponsors  of  the  concert  are 
Rev.  William  Lawrence,  Rector 
of  St.  Paul's  Church,  President 
of  the  Guild  for  t>*$Iind;  Mrs. 
Grace  Lathrop.  President  of  the 
Sunlight  Chapter;  Mr.  Allen 
Larsen,  Master  of  Ceremonies; 
Mrs.  Grant  Taylor  and  Mrs.  E. 
Taubert  in  Charge  of  Tickets; 
Mrs.  John  C.  Watt  for  Publicity 
and  Mrs.  Mason  Whiting,  Trea- 
surer. 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  is 
Mrs.  John  M.  Turner.  The  Com- 
mittee includes:  Mrs.  Frank  W. 
Blanchard,  Miss  M.  W.  Bruor- 
ton,  Miss  Florence  Burchard, 
Mrs.  Florence  Larsen,  Mrs.  Theo- 
dore Lutz,  Miss  Edith  May,  Mrs. 
James  McCracken,  Mrs.  Daniel 
Phillips,  Mrs.  E.  Taubert,  Mrs. 
Grant  Taylor,  Mrs.  Gorham 
Thurber,  Mrs.  John  M.  Turner, 
Mrs.  John  C.  Watt  and  Mrs.  Ma- 
son Whiting. 

Tickets  are  available  at  S.  S. 
Pierce   in   Coolidge   Corner. 


RETREAT  WEEK-END 

The  week-end  of  October  1  was 
an  unusually  busy  one  for  the 
Guild's  retreat  program.  Always 
the  first  week-end  in  October  is 
the  time  of  the  opening  retreats 
for  the  school  year.  This  year  the 
occasion  has  meant  the  running  of 
two  different  retreats  in  separated 
places  as  well  as  a  day  of  recol- 
lection on  Sunday  for  still  another 
group  of  young  people. 

The  retreat,  nrnpmm  *=*  «*— 

been  basic  to  the  work  of  the 
Guild  for  the  Blind.  Especially  im- 
portant has  been  the  retreat  pro- 
gram for  those  young  people  of 
high  school  years,  who  separated 
from  their  families  are  making 
difficult  adjustments  to  maturity 
in  a  sighted  world. 

For  some  time  it  has  been  felt 
advisable,  at  least  for  the  boys,  to 
separate  the  younger  from  the 
older  ones.  With  that  in  mind,  ar- ; 
rangements  were  made  to  have  the 
regular  week-end  retreat  for  the 
boys  of  sixteen  years  of  age  or 
older,  and  to  hold  a  day  of  recol- 
lection for  the  high  school  boys 
under  sixteen; 

Arrangements  for  the  retreat 
this  Fall  were  somewhat  compli- 
cated by  the  lack  of  availability 
of  the  regular  retreat  house  for 
the  sixteen  year  group.  The 
younger  group  went,  as  usual,  to 
Boston  College  on  Sunday,  where 
their  day  of  recollection  was  under 
the  direction  of  Rev.  John  Mc- 
Carthy, S.  J.    About  fifteen  of  the 

t.-..«    'I'oro    ni-ocont-      enmino-    tn    *V>« 

college  at  eight  o'clock  on  Sunday 
morning  by  special  bus,  furnished 
by  the  Guild,  and  returning  to  Per- 
kins at  the  end  of  the  day  through 
the  courtesy  of  volunteer  drivers 
of  St.  Ignatius  Chapter  of  the 
Guild.  In  the  meantime,  they  were 
guided  by  volunteers  from  the  so- 
dality at  Boston  College. 

The  older  group  of  boys  found 
themselves  in  an  unusual  retreat 
house — a     summer     convent     in 
Gloucester.     When  it  was  discov- 
ered that  the  regular  house  would 
not  be  open  for  them,  Sister  Mary 
Agnes,  Superior  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy    at    Gloucester,    generously 
agreed  that  the  boys  might  have 
the  use  of  the  convent,  which  had 
just  been  closed  up  for  the  winter 
months.     St.     Ann's     parish     in 
Gloucester  sent  men  to  open  the 
convent     for     the     occasion;     St.. 
Peter's  parish  offered  any  cooper- 
ation that  might  be  given.     Bed- 
ding was  furnished  by  some  of  the 
natives;  and  others  who  heard  that 
the  retreat  was  to  be  held  there 
sent   cakes    and    cookies    for    the 
boys.     The  cooking  problem  was 
solved  by  the  obtaining  of  a  cook 
from  an  oil  tanker  in  the  harbor, 
and  all  was  in  readiness  for  the 
special  retreat. 


The  retreat  itself  was  a  most 
successful  one,  preached  by  Rev. 
Wilfred  Bouvier,  S.  J.,  and  under 
the  direction  of  Rev.  James  D.  Sul- 
livan, S.  J.  The  boys  were  brought 
to  the  retreat  by  bus,  and  were 
returned  to  the  school  by  volun- 
teer drivers  from  St.  Ignatius 
Chapter  of  the  Guild,  who  were 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Mary 
Moore  Beatty. 

To  all  of  those  who  helped  to 
make  the  retreat  a  success,  and  in 
particular  to  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 
in  Gloucester,  the  Guild  is  grate- 
ful. 

The  retreat  for  the  girls  from 
Perkins  went  on  very  much  as 
usual  with  no  emergency  efforts. 
As  in  years  past,  the  retreat  was 
held  at  the  Cenacle  Convent  in 
Brighton,  and  was  attended  by 
about  thirty-five  of  the  girls  from 
the  high  school  department  at 
Perkins.  The  retreat  master  was 
Rev.  James  Ratchford.  Guides 
were  the  members  of  St.  Raphael's 
Chapter  of  the  Guild  who  have  for 
so  long  handled  these  retreats  so 
successfully  and  so  efficiently.  The 
St.  Raphael's  Chapter  also  handled 
the  retreat  transportation. 

To  them  and  to  all  the  support- 
ers of  the  Guild  who  make  possible 
the  retreat  our  gratitude,  not  the 
least  to  those  financial  supporters 
who  by  their  various  donations 
make  possible  the  carrying  on  of 
our  whole  retreat  program  at  a 
cost  in  the  thousands  of  dollars 
annually. 

IPSWICH  OUTING 

On  Saturday,  Sept.  17,  100  blind 
persons  of  all  religious  denomina- 
tions from  Lowell,  Lawrence  and 
Haverhill,  were  guests  of  the 
Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind  at  an 
cuting  at  Our  Lady  of  La  Salette 
Seminary  in  Ipswich. 

Transportation  was  provided  by 
private  cars  and  buses,  the  cars 
being  donated  and  driven  by  vol- 
unteers. In  some  cases,  taxi-cabs 
were  utilized.  Arrangements  for 
transportation  were  made  by  John 
J.  Walsh  of  the  Lowell  Health  De- 
partment, assisted  by  Leo  J.  Cal- 
lahan, Brendan  Dayon  and  Mrs. 
John  Walsh  all  of  Lowell. 

Leaving  their  homes  at  10 
o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,  the 
guests  journeyed  to  the  Seminary 
and  arrived  home  about  6  o'clock 
that  evening. 

Features  of  the  outing  were 
walks  through  the  gardens  of  the 
Seminary,  a  special  dinner,  enter- 
tainment by  some  of  the  talented 
guests  and  games  of  cards,  (braille 
cards),  horseshoes  and  dart  games, 
and  a  welcoming  address. 


Although  the  Catholic  Guild  for 
the  Blind  has  been  active  in  work 
for  the  blind  persons  of  the  Arch- 
diocese since  its  founding  in  1938, 
this  is  the  first  outing  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Merrimac  Valley  area. 

The  outing  was  made  possible 
through  the  invitation  to  the  Guild 

from  Rev.  Gerald  Bowen,  M.S., 
rector  of  the  seminary.  To  him 
and  to  the  La  Salette  fathers  our 
gratitude  for  their  wonderful  hos- 
pitality. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Transportation  has  always  been 
one  of  the  main  problems  in  the 
outings  held  by  the  Guild,  and  we 
have  always  depended  upon  our 
few  volunteer  drivers  in  the  past. 
Now  that  the  Guild  has  started 
outings  in  other  areas  of  the  Arch- 
diocese, it  is  necessary  to  supple- 
ment the  faithful  volunteers.  This 
is  particularly  so  in  the  Lowell, 
Lawrence,  Haverhill  area  and  we 
would  like  to  hear  from  any  whom 
we  could  depend  upon  for  trans- 
portation on  such  occasions  as  re- 
treats or  outings.  Better  still, 
would  be  volunteer  drivers,  organ- 
ized as  a  group,  and  bearing  the 
name  of  the  Guild. 
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Perfect  Piano  Tuner  But 
Can't  See  Note  On  Keyboard 


Roger  True  "Zeke"  Walker,  Blind  Since 

Birth.  One  of  Few  Men  In  World  With 

Absolute  Pitch — Has  Tuned  Instruments  For 

World's  Greatest  Artists 

of    the    Massachusetts    School   of    to   a  question,  "I   walked   to   the 
Art.  Likes  jazz.  My  other  daugh-     end   of  my   street,   took  a  bus  to 


Roger  Walker  adjusting  piano  strings  to  vibrate  in  perfect  harmony. 
By  JOHN  KELSO 


YOU'VE  probably  seen  him 
around  Boston  a  lot,  but  he 
hasn't  seen  you  because  he 
is  blind  and  has  been  ever  since  he 
was  born  in  Bridgton,  Me.,  49 
years  ago.  He  "came  down  here" 
when  he  was  5 Mi  to  attend  Perkins 
Institution. 

Roger  True  "Zeke"  Walker 
walks  with  a  slight  hunch  to  his 
shoulders,  and  he  wears  a  cap  and 
carries  a  cane.  It  has  been  a  white 
cane  ever  since  the  Bay  State 
Legislature  got  around  to  recog- 
nizing the  blind  a  short  while  ago. 

"Zeke"  Walker, -who  rides  the 
subways  and  gets  all  around  the 
Hub  in  the  course  of  his  business, 
is  a  piano  tuner.  He  tunes  for  most 
of  the  great  concert  artists  when 
they  come  to  Symphony  Hall,  and 
he  is.  one  of  the  few  men  in  the 
world  who  has  absolute  pitch. 

He  works  for  the  old  Boylston 
st.  firm  of  M.  Steinert  &  Co.,  Inc., 
and  the  owner — his  boss — Jerome 
F.  Murphy'  flatly  states  that 
"Zeke  is  the  best  in  the  busi- 
ness." 

"Don't  let  him  hear  that, 
though,"  he  said  with  a  wink,  "or 
Zeke  will  touch  me  up  for  a  raise." 
"Zeke,"  who  had  been  exploring 
the  innards  of  a  $3800  concert 
grand,  grinned. 

GREAT  GIFT 

"God,"  said  Murphy,  "made  up 
for  Zeke's  loss  of  eyesight.  His 
pitch  is  perfect,  a  great  gift.  Hit 
any  note,  or  three  notes,  on  the 
keyboard,  and  he'll  tell  you  what 
they  are.  Any  of  them.  .  .  .  But 
let  Z:':e  talk  to  you.  And  he  can 
talk."  With  that,  Murphy,  laugh- 
ing good  naturedly,  went  off. 

It  developed  that  quite  a  few 
mus  :s,  particularly  the  great 
concert  artists,  have  what  is 
known  as  a  sure-fire  relative  pitch. 
That  i3,  you  tell  them  the  first 
note  you  hit,  and  they  can  readily 


identify  any  notes  subsequently 
struck  on  the  keyboard. 

But  all  you  have  to  do  ^or 
"Zeke"  is  thump  any  of  the  88 
notes  on  the  keyboard,  just  like 
that,  and  he'll  quickly  tell  you 
what  they  are. 

As  he  goes  through  this  for  you, 
he'll  laugh  heartily.  "A  freak  of 
nature,"  he  explains  modestly  and 
kiddingly. 

.  "Zeke"  said  he  has  been  able  to 
identify  any  and  all  notes  right 
out  of  the  blue  ever  since  he  was 
in  knee  pants.  "That's  why,"  he 
explained,  "my  folks  sent  me  down 
to  Perkins  to  learn  a  trade—piano 
tuning." 

For  all  "Zeke's"  self -depreca- 
tion, the  faculty  he  is  blessed  with 
has  always  been  prized  and  highly 
respected  in  the  musical  world. 
Chopin,  for  instance,  was  trotted 
all  around  Europe  as  a  boy,  ex- 
hibiting his  absolute  pitch,  at  a 
stiff  price.  Royalty  acclaimed  him 
wildly  and  showered  him  with 
gold.  "Zeke"  used  to  do  it  for 
nothing  up   in   Bridgton. 

BOYHOOD   EXPERIENCE 

"I  was  a  little  blind  boy,"  he 
said  evenly,  "and  so  my  parents 
used  to  let  me  go  in  the  living 
room  and  tinker  with  the  upright, 
room  wasn't  used  much.  You 


He  pulled  a  watch  out  of  his 
vest  pocket.  He  felt  of  the  hands 
on  it,  and  said,  "It's  only  3  min- 
utes of  3.  You're  early.  I've  been 
up  to  Symphony  all  morning, 
tuning  for  Byron  Janis.  Workmen 
were  setting  up  the  stage  for  the 
orchestra,  and  they  made  a  ter- 
rific racket.  But  I  kept  tuning. 
Now,  I've  got  to  tune  a  piano 
that's  going  to  Syria.  Won't  be 
able  to  till  tomorrow.  This  is 
fussy  work.  Very  nervous  work. 
When  I  tune,  I'll  take  a  week  if  I 
have  to,  but  it's  right  when  I 
finish  with  it,  if  I  do  say  so  my- 
self." 

PLAYS  CARILLON 

Murphy  left  at  this  point,  and 
"Zeke"  said  that  playing  the  organ 
and  carillon  constituted  his  first 
musical  love.  He  has  played  a 
carillon  in  Somerville  ever  since 
1921  and  for  the  past  five  years 
has  been  the  carilloner  for  a 
church  in  Norwood. 

He  said  it  is  some  trick  to  prac- 
tice on  a  carillon.  "I  just  press 
the  notes  down  for  practice,  being 
careful  not  to  sound  any  of  them," 
he  pointed  cut,  continuing,  "If 
you  practice  out  loud,  thousands 
of  people  can  hear  your  mistakes." 
He  grinned. 

Walker    said    he    acquired    his 


ter,  Constance,  she's  blind.  She 
likes  classical  music.  I  must  say, 
however,  that  Lorna  did  buy  a 
ticket  out  of  her  own  pocket  to 
hear  Horowitz  two  years  ago." 

"Zeke"  has  been  married  for  27 
years.  His  wife,  whom  he  met  at 
Perkin's  Institute,  is  the  former 
Elizabeth  Pierce  of  Hyde  Park. 
"I  got  acquainted  with  her,"  he 
said,  "when  she  came  out  to  see 
carillon  there."  She  has  per- 
fect eyesight. 

"Getting  back  to  my  nickname," 
he  expanded.  "When  I  came  down 
from  Maine,  I  knew  the  boys 
would  know  I  came  from  the 
country,  so  I  'fessed  up  and  told 
'em  my  nickname.  Knew  it  would 
come  out,  anyway." 

"That  you,  Marion?"  he  shot 
out  suddenly. 

There  was  no  answer. 

"Did  I  hear  a  girl  come  in?" 
he  asked  again. 

"Yes,  I  just  returned,"  came  a 
girl's  voice  from  another  room. 

"Zeke"  smiled  in  satisfaction. 
His  hearing  wasn't  failing  him. 
You  could  almost  see  him  glow  in- 
wardly over  the  surprise  of  his- 
two  callers  that  he  could  hear  so 
well.  They,  he  knew,  hadn't  heard 
her. 

"Zeke"  worked  for  10  years  in 
the  Hallet  and  Davis  piano  factory 
in  Neponset.  It  was  assembly-line 
tuning,  and  he  didn't  like  it  very 
well.  "I  like  to  be  fussy  with  a 
piano,"  he  interpolated. 

When  that  concern  closed  its 
doors,  he  was  thrown  out  of  work. 
"The  war  saved  me,"  he  said.  "I 
went  to  work  in  the  Hingham 
shipyard,  winding  wire  for  pipe- 
coverers.  Was  there  two  and  a 
half  years." 

HOROWITZ  FUSSY 


Th 

know  how  country  people  keep  nickname  as  a  boy  Tn^Brfdgton* 
their  living  rooms.  Spandy  neat  where  he  went  fishing  a  lot  and 
and   clean.  scared   the   daylights    out   of   half 

Well,  I  hked  music  and  soon  I  the  town.  "I  could  feel  them 
could  tell  all  of  the  notes,  so  my  watching  me,"  he  said,  "when  I 
parents  had  me  identify  notes  for  walked  down  the  road,  over  the 
friends  and  relatives  who  hap-  railroad  tracks  and  then  to  th* 
pened  to  drop  in." 

"Zeke'  had  been  "tuning"  when 
we  met  up  with  him  in  a  big  upper 
floor  room  that  was  crammed  with 
pianos  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  We 
had  got  in  touch  with  him  by 
phone  a  short  while  previously, 
and  so  he  expected  us. 

His  hearing  is  keen,  and  as  we 
got  off  the  elevator  he  i~-ed:~ 
ately  turned  around  with  a  '-'Vie 
on  his  face  r  •  ;1  s^id,  "Are  you  the 
men  from  t'.e  rozt?" 


to 
bridge.      Guess    they    thought    I'd 
fall  off.     Hah." 

"See  that  scar  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger,"  he  went 
on,  extending  his  left  hand. 
"Where  a  hornpout  got  into  me. 
Pulled  up  a  lot  of  mud  turtles, 
too.  Pickerel  can  bite  something 
fierce.  That's  the  risk  I  take.  But 
I  do  love  fishing.  Deep  sea,  also. 
Somebody's  always  with  me,  then, 
though:  r'ten  my  dauph":r,  Lorna, 
who  isn't  blind.     She's  a  graduate 


"Zeke"  said  he  welcomed  the 
opportunity  at  Steinert's,  where 
he  would  tune  for  all  Steinway 
artists  appearing  in  Boston. 
"Exacting  work,"  he  said.  "When 
Horowitz  tells  you  to  tune  at  440, 
he  means  it." 

"Horowitz  met  me  in  Symphony 
Hall  one  forenoon,"  he  said,  "and 
told  me  he  was  going  to  give  his 
usual  speech.  'Tune  her  at  440,' 
he  said,  'and  I  want  you  to  hit  'em 
hard.  I  do.  I  don't  want. to  knock 
out  your  tuning.  You  can  make  my 
performance.'  Tells  me  that  every 
time." 

"Zeke"  explained  that  when 
Horowitz  said,  "Tune  her  at  440," 
he  meant  that  "there  should  be 
440  vibrations  to  A,  as  measured 
by  a  tuning  fork." 

"The  strings,"  he  added,  "have 
to  be  set  so  they  vibrate  in  perfect 
syncronization  to  the  fork.  If 
they're  not  set  that  way,  you  get 
a  'wow,  wow,  wow'  sound." 

He  got  up  and  went  over  to  a 
piano.  He  hit  a  note.  "There, 
there's  a  note  out  of  tune,"  he 
adjudic-  ted.  "And  one"  of  the  three 
strings  to  it  is  out,  I  think.  Hear 
that  waving  sound.  Yes,  there's 
the  string.  That  one."  He  reached 
over  and  felt  of  it.  "Have  to  get 
arou""'l  to»lh**t  one  tomorrow  after- 
noon," he  offered. 

"Zeke's"  life  is  wrapped  up  in 
music.  A  typical  day  sees  him 
leave  his  home  and  go  either  to 
Symphony  Hall  or  his  office. 
"This  morning,"  he  sa'd,  in  reply 


Mattapan  sq.,  and  then  the  M.T.A, 
to  Ashmont.  There,  I  got  a  car  for 
Park  St.,  and  transferred  and  went 
out  to  Huntington  ave.  and  Sym- 
phony Hall." 

He  knows  every  stop  on  the 
M.T.A.  system  without  being  told 
where  he  is.  "I've  had  to  learn,"  he 
said.  "When  you're  blind  you  pick 
up  a  lot  of  little  tricks.  Mostly 
memory." 

"Every  time  the  M.T.A.  has 
opened  a  new  extension  I've  rode 
on  the  line  on  the  first  day,"  he 
stated.  "No,  I'm  wrong.  I  didn't 
make  the  Field's  corner  to  Ash- 
mont run  the  first  day.  Second  day, 
that  time,  I  was  over  the  South 
Station  to  Broadway  extension, 
then  the  Broadway  to  Field's  cor- 
ner hop  on  the  opening  days. 
Didn't  ride  the  Field's  corner  to 
Ashmont  run  till. the  day  after." 

He  switched  to  music  again. 
"Had  to  go  out  to  Symphony  this 
morning,"  he  opened,  "to  tune 
the  Steinway  after  Nelson  Eddy's 
performance.  Byron  Janis  is  using 
it  this  week  end.  Because  he  is  a 
great  concert  artist,  I  will  be  in 
-attendance  all  of  the  time  he  is  on 
stage.  Once  Horowitz  broke  a 
string,  and  nobody  was  there  to 
fix  it.  Horowitz  tried  to  and  got 
all  excited  and  had  to  call  off  the 
concert.  So,  we  take  no  chances 
any  more.  I'm  always  around." 

RUBENSTEWS  SALUTE 

"Zeke's"  next  big  tuning  job 
will  be  for  Artur  Rubenstein,  and 
he  is  looking  forward  to  "seeing 
that  world-famed  pianist."  "Zeke" 
said  that  Rubenstein  always 
checks  in  at  Symphony  the  morn- 
ing of  his  evening  concert  and 
hollers,  "Where's  Zeke?"  "I  say, 
right  here,"  he  said,  "and  Ruben- 
stein says  to  me,  'Zeke,  tune  her 

UP-' "  . 

"That's  all  there  is  to  it  with 
him,"  he  went  on,  "and  just  think, 
he's  one  of  the  two  or  three  best 
in  the  world.  Horowitz  and 
Rubenstein  are  about  even,  I 
should  say,  although  there  is  as 
much  difference  in  their  playing 
as  there  is  between  black  and 
white." 

When  "Zeke"  returns  home  in 
the  evening,  carrying  his  little 
metal  tuning  case,  he  liUes  to  settle 
down  after  packing  away  a  hearty 
meal  to  a  couple  of  hours  of  re- 
corded music.  "The  radio,"  he 
said,  "is  an  abomination,  although 
I  do  get  a  lot  of  work  from  the 
studios." 

"I  like,"  he  said,  "Rachmaninoff, 
Horowitz  and  Rubenstein.  Rach- 
maninoff is  dead,  but  his  music 
lives.  I  listen  over  and  over  to 
Beethoven's  fifth,  eighth,  and 
ninth.  Know  most  of  his  sixth 
symphony  by  heart,  also.  But  two 
records  have  always  been  missing 
from  my  sixth.  Somebody  gave  it 
to  me  for  a  present,  without  those 
two  records  in  it.  I've  never  re- 
placed them.    Must,  sometime." 

"Zeke"  said  that;  one  of  his  chief 
pleasures  in  life  is  listening  to  the 
same  composition  as  interpreted 
by  various  artists.  "There  is  as 
much  difference  in  their  interpre- 
tations," he  said,  "as  there  is  be- 
tween darkness  and  daylight." 

Saying  that,  he  pulled  out  his 
wa'.ch,  felt  of  the  hands  and  said 
he  was  due  at  Jordan  Hall  at  5. 
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Employers  Find  Handicapped  to  Be  Reliabl 


Examples  of  Fine 
Production  in  Three 
Different  Lines  Given 

By  ELAINE  ST.  MAUR 

Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way. 

It's  an  old  adage  and  sounds  creaky 
after  generations  of  usage.  But  proof 
of  its  truth  is  as  modern  as  today. 

Big  industries  of  our  modern  age 
ere  finding  that  a  person  with  a  will 
to  overcome  a  physical  handicap 
hasn't  one,  insofar  as  a  job  suited  to 
their  capabilities  is  concerned.  The 
word  itself  is  a  misnomer  which 
often  proves  to  be  a  stimulating  in- 
centive for  better  accomplishment. 

Among  the  physically  handicapped 
who  are  gainfully  employed  in  in- 
dustry right  here  in  Providence  are 
three  typical  examples,  and  they're 
just  a  few  of  the  many  throughout 
the  country. 

Excellent  Work 

There  is  Miss  Ann  O'Brien  at  the 
American  Display  Co.,  Miss  Mary 
Bowstead  at  Cornell  Dubilier  Corp., 
and  Grover  P.  Rousseau  at  the 
Cranston  Jewelry  Co. 

Each  of  these  people  is  doing  a  job 
far  different  from  the  other,  in  com- 
pletely different  industries,  yet  the 
employers  of  all  three  praise  them 
for  their  excellent  work  and  empha- 
size the  fact  that  if  they  had  other 
openings  suitable  to  similar  applic- 
ants they  would  hire  them. 

Ann  O'Brien,  blind  since  she  was 
9  years  old,  folds  boxes.  They're  lit- 
tle boxes  with  slippery  white  finish 
on  one  side  and  a  dull  gray  finish  on 
the  other  that  tell  her  sensitive  fin- 
gers which  way  to  fold  them.  She 
averages  8000  boxes  a  day,  almost 
twice  the  output  of  sighted  workers. 

Her  employers  say  of  Miss  O'Brien, 
who  has  been  with  the  firrn^  over  a 
year,  "Ann  is  a  credit  to  us.  She 
turns  out  a  tremendous  amount  of 
work,  is  always  reliable,  and  she's 
always  gay  and  happy." 

Extremely  Conscientious 

Reliability  is  the  note  stressed  by 
employers  of  these  people.  Being  fa- 
miliar with  the  inconveniences  and 
expense  of  frequent  absenteeism  and 
the  "here  today  and  gone  tomorrow" 
of  too  many  employes  they  appreci- 
ate the  fact  that  they  can  be  sure 
of  them.  These  handicapped  people 
are  extremely  conscientious  about 
being  on  time  and  doing  their,  full 
quota  of  work. 
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and  Careful  Workers 


Mary  Bowstead  is  a  stenographer. 
She  will  have  been  with  the  firm 
a  year  in  February.  She  spent  the 
eight  previous  years  in  and  out  of 
hospitals  with  a  bone  infection  that 
cost  her  both  legs.  To  see  her  to- 
day you'd  never  know  it,  except  for 
the  crutches  she  uses  in  the  street,  s 

"I  made  up  my  mind  I  wasn't  go- 
ing to  just  sit  around  and  feel  sorry 
for  myself.  I  decided  I'd  do  anything 
anybody  else  can  do,  and  I  do.  It 
may  take  me  a  little  longer  . .  .  but 
I  get  along." 

Added  Height 

She  laughs  as  she  tells  of  the  doc- 
tor asking  her  if  she'd  like  to  be  a 
little  taller.  "I  said  I  would,  so  when 
he  made  my  artificial  legs  he  gave 
me  an  added  three  inches  of  height." 

Mary  drives  her  own  car,  with  a 
license  that  stipulates  the  vehicle 
must  be  under  5000  pounds.  To 
which  she  amends  with  a  chuckle, 
"That'll  save  me  the  expense  of  buy- 
ing a  Cadillac." 

Grover  Rousseau  lost  both  his  legs 
when  he  was  16.  He  was  stealing  a 
ride  on  a  train.  Later  in  life  he  lost 
several  fingers  on  both  hands  in  in- 
dustrial accidents.  At  the  jewelry 
plant  where  he  is  employed  he  does 
several  jobs.  His  employer  admits 
that  at  first  he  was  a  bit  uneasy  about 
his  ability  to  get  about  but  now  has 
complete  confidence  in  him. 
Thoroughly  Reliable 

Rousseau  spends  hours  at  a  pow- 
er press  that  draws  and  pierces 
metal.  It  is  started  for  him  and  he 
•watches  and  checks  with  an  experi- 


The  Winner — Miss  Mary  Bow- 
stead,  above,  just  wouldn't  be 
downed  by  the  loss  of  both 
legs.  She  is  employed  as  a 
stenographer  and  leads  an 
active  lite,  even  to  driving  her 
own  ear. 


enced  eye  to  see  that  it  is  function- 
ing properly.  He  can  flick  a  switch 
in  an  instant  to  stop  it  if  there's  any- 
thing faulty. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  shop  is  a 
bench  where  he  works  at  stringing 
jewelry  on  racks  to  be  dipped.  "We 
can  always  rely  on  him,"  says  his 
boss,  "we  don't  have  to  wonder  if 
he'll  come  to  work  each  morning." 

The  cencensus  of  opinion  among 
employers  of  the  hirmg  of  handi- 
capped persons  is,  obviously,  affirma- 
tive. And  the  state  bureau  of  em- 
ployment people  are  rightfully  proud 
of  the  success  they've  had  in  placing 
these  people.  Their  phone  number, 
for  any  further  information,  is  UN 
1-6200. 


HANDICAPS  ARE  OVERCOME— Miss  Ann  O'Brien,  top  right,  has  been  blind  since  she  was  9  years  old  but  she  hasn  t  let  it  keep 
her  from  a  full  and  happy  life  with  countless  friends.  She  is  employed  in  a  box  factory.  Grover  P.  Rousseau,  above,  was  only 
16  when  he  slipped  from  a  railroad  car  and  lost  bowlegs.  Later  he  lost  several  fingers  in  industrial  accidents.  Despite  this  he 
has  fitted  himself  to  industry  and  is  employed  in  a  iewelry  shop.  ^___ 


—Staff  Photos  by  RalDh  K.  Lawrence 
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LEATHER  WORKER 

—LEFT— 
Wallets,  belts,  purses,  key 
containers,  and  other  items 
will  be  on  display.  They  are 
the  handiwork  of  Mr.  William 
Theilig  of  West  Springfield. 


WHERE  THERE'S  A  WILL 


. 


35  church  and  civic  organ 
tions  are  sponsoring  the  9th 
annual  Sale  for  the  Blind — 
November  1 6- 1 7- 1 8  at  the 
Gas  Light  Appliance  Store 
on  Hillman  Street.  A  great 
variety  of  household  items, 
gifts,  and  novelties  will  be 
offered  to  the  public  at  reas- 
onable prices.  All  proceeds 
revert  to  the  maker. 

photos  by  Paul  Krause 


Miss  Gabriel  S 


OLD-TIMER 

An  early  pioneer  in 
blind  instruction  hav- 
.ng  taught  persons  in 
this  area  for  45  years, 
Edward  Schuerer  is 
shown  caning  a  chair 
in  the  basement  of  his 
house.  Miss  Winona 
Harrington,  assistant  to 
the  Home  Teacher, 
State  Department  of 
Education,  inspects 
some  of  Schuerer's 
work. 
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THERE'S  A  WAY 


// 


igney,  who  is 


INDUSTRIAL  WORKER 

DOUBLE  HANDICAP  Newton    Ottone    and    his    seeing-eye    dog    "M  a  m  m  y." 

V.  th  bl'nd  and  deaf,  makes  aprons,  dolls,  plastic  bibs,  aprons  'Newt"  has  worked  at  American  Bosch  since  he  was  14 
H  knitted  articles.  /ears  old.  Losing  his  sight  at  the  age  of  28,  he  returned 

an  to  the  Bosch  after  a  brief  period  of  re-adjustment. 


HOME  INDUSTRY 


Mr.  Allan  Ramsey  and 
his  dog  "NINO"  are  be- 
coming a  familiar  sight 
in  Springfield.  He  sells 
door  mats  house-to- 
house  which  he  makes 
"t-his  home. 
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Telegram-News 
Lynn,  Mass. 


Evening  Globe 
Boston,  Mass. 
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McGRATH  TOPS  O'KEEFE  BY  OVER 
1400;  FOUR  COUNCILLORS  LOSE 


(Continued  from  Paie  One) 

Mayor  McGrath  defeated  form- 
er Mayor  Joseph  B.  O'Keefe 
handily,  posting  a  Plurality  of 
nearly  1,500  votes.  The  city- 
wide  totals  gave  McGrath  b,uis 
to  4,616  for  O'Keefe. 

McGrath  thus  duplicated  his 
feat  of  four  years  ago  when  he 
defeated  O'Keefe,  who  was  then 
completing  his  third  term  as  the 
Leather  City's  chief  executive. 
Whereas  in  1945  McGrath  won 
by  500  votes,  he  nearly  tripled 
his  plurality  yesterday. 

O'Keefe  carried  both  precincts 
in  South  Peabody's  Ward  One  but 
only  by  narrow  margins.  Ward 
One  in  years  past  had  been 
an  O'Keefe  stronghold  but  Mayor 
McGrath  made  such  inroads  that 
O'Keefe  carried  Precinct  One  by 
enly  24  votes,  527  to  503,  and 
carried  Precinct  Two  by  only  11 
votes,  585  to  574. 

Thronfhrmt  +ho  vpet  r>f  tho  n+v 


Gazette 
Worcester,  Mass. 


Councillor  Bowden  filed  papers 
for  a  recount  last  night  soon  after 
his  apparent  defeat  and  Council- 
lor Flynn  filed  his  recount  peti- 
tion this  morning. 

A  surprisingly  strong  showing 
was  made  by  William  C.  McCar- 
thy, who  topped  the  field  of  10 
aspirants  for  councillor-at-large 
in  his  first  attempt  to  gain  politi- 
cal office. 

McCarthy,  blind  owner  of  a 
Peabody  square  "^stationery 
store,  polled  5,039  to  out-dis- 
tance the  other  contenders. 
His  election  means  that  there 
will  be  a  12th  "member*  of 
the  council  for  the  next  two 
years  because  "Roger",  his 
trained  seeing-eye  dog  and 
constant  companion,  will  be  at 
McCarthy's  side  at  council 
sessions. 

In  second  place,  300  votes  back, 
was  former  Councillor  Ald<jn  SgLIND  SALES   ENGINEER— Norine  McNichols  and 

her  seeing  eye  dog  "Queenie,"  with  whom  she  has 
traveled  some  200,000  miles,  arrived  in  Boston 
yesterday. 
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Concert  by 
Blind  Musicians 

THOUSANDS  OF  readers  of  Monday  morn- 
ing's Telegram  must  have  been  touched, 
both  with  sympathy  and  admiration,  by 
Charles  Hamilton's  report  of  the  concert  by 
the  blind,  for  the  blind,  at  Atwopd  Hall  on 
Sunday.  This  was  not  characterized  by  simple 
performances  of  elementary  works.  It  was  a 
performance  of  the  best  music,  played  and 
sung,  we  gather  from  Mr.  Hamilton,  expertly, 
and,  no  doubt,  applauded  generously  by  an 
appreciative  audience. 

Some  members  of  the  audience  did  not 
applaud.  Perhaps  they  did  not  even  admire 
the  music.  But  they  listened  attentively,  if 
not  appreciatively.  They  were  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  audience;  serious,  faith- 
ful, patient.  They  were  the  Seeing-Eye  dogs 
who  had  brought  musicians  and  members  of 
the  audience  to  the  concert.  They  did  not 
understand  the  music.  But  their  own  delicate 
senses  were  finely  attuned  to  their  own  duty. 
And  they  did  it. 

But  if  the  patience  and  perseverance  of 
the  dogs  were  wonderful,  how  much  more 
wonderful  were  the  patience  and  persever- 
ance of  those  who  had  studied  and  practiced 
the  intricate  and  elusive  art  demonstrated 
on  the  stage.  Even  the  difficulties  of  or- 
ganizing such  a  concert  were  greater  than  are 
met  under  ordinary  circumstances.  The 
blind  do  not  like  to  be  pitied.  But  they  can- 
not prohibit  an  extra  amount  and  warmer 
fervor  of  admiration. 


Sears  Executive 
Keeps  Top  Rank 
Though  Sightless 

Miss  McNichols,  in  Boston, 
Credits  Seeing  Eye  Dog 
for  Lack  of  Real  Worry 


A   blind   Chicago   woman  —  who 
never  has  seen  her  constant  travel- 
ing companion, .  "Queenie" — arrived! 
in  Boston  yesterday  in  her  capacity! 

as  a  sales  engineer  for  Sears  Roe-i 
buck  &  Co.  ! 

Noreen  McNichols,  who  has  criss- ' 
crossed   the   nation   continually  fori 
the  last  five  years  with  Queenie  as 
her  guide,  will  help  salespeople  of: 
the    huge    concern    present    to    the, 
public  electrical  merchandise  which' 
she  cannot  see.  Her  confidence  and  | 
personality   have    kept   her   among 
top-rank  sales  promotion  engineers 
since  she   lost  her  sight  six   years' 
ago.  [ 

"Actually,  in  all  my  travels,"  the  j 
attractive  executive  said,  "I've  never 
had  a  moment  of  ra^l  worry.  As  far 
as  the  mechanics  of  getting  around 
go,  Queenie  is  almost  as  good  as 
were  my  own  eyes." 

The  sad-faced,  affectionate  Boxer, 
a  graduate  of  the  famed  Seeing  Eye 
dog  school  at  Morristown,  N.  J., 
even  has  learned  to  lead  her  mis- 
tress to  elevators  when  the  word 
W  spoken,  and  to  "follow  the  bags" 
is  the  porter  carries  them  through 
notel  lobbies. 


And  Miss  McNichols.  deft  and 
completely  familiar  with  the  elec- 
tric irons,  vacuum  cleaners  and 
other  home-improving  gadgets 
which  surround  her,  is  fully  at  ease 
with  the   salespeople  she  instructs. 

"I  usually  spend  about  a  week  at 
>ach  Sears  store,"  she  said.  "It  takes 
skill  and  knowledge  to  present  mer- 
chandise to  the  public  properly.  I 
had  that  knowledge  before  I  lost,  my 
sight,  and  I  couldn't  see  any  good 
reason  for  not  continuing  to  use  it. ' 

For  two  years  after  losing  /her 
sight  Miss  McNichols  did  not  have 
Queenie.  "As  soon  as  I  got  her."  she 
said  "I  just  picked  up  where  I  had 
left  off.  Yes.  I  type  my  own  reports 
too." 

And  last  night— as  a  perfectly  nor- 
mal routine— she  went  to  the  thea- 
tre. 

"I  enjoy  hearing  it,"  she  said  hap- 
pily. 
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Workshop  for  Blind  Proud  of  Recort 
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Berkshire  Eagle 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 

NOV  ?  0  1949 


Caning  chairs  and  turning  out 
brooms  are  just  two  of  the 
numerous  projects  carried  out 
each  day  at  the  Workshop  for 
the  Blind.  Above,  Director 
Irvin  F.  Rossi  talks  with  James 
Enos  as  he  puts  the  finishing 
touches  on  a  new  chair.  At  left, 
Hyman  Salusky  sews  up  one  of 
the  18,000  brooms  produced  by 
the  shop   each  year. 

Enthusiasm 
Takes  Place  of 
Absenteeism 

In  a  second-floor  shop  near  the 
center  of  the  city,  11  men  are 
gaining  a  firm  lease  on  a  new  life 
by  catering  to  the  sweepers,  sitters 
and  strokers  of  the  county. 

The  little  factory  produces  18,000 
brooms,  canes  1400  chairs,  and 
strings  250  tennis  rackets,  grossing 
$11,000  in  the  process. 

It's  the  Berkshire  Workshop  for 
the  Blind,  an  institution  that  since 
1906  has  provided  those  who  have 
lost  their  sight  with  a  way  to  make 
a  living. 

Unafraid  of  the  future,  the  Work- 
shop hopes  to  do  even  more  busi- 
ness this  year.  As  Manager  Irvin 
F.  Rossi  expressed  it,  "If  business 
conditions  continue  to  improve  as 
they  have  in  the  last  two  months, 
we'll  do  very  well  indeed." 

Absenteeism  No  Problem 

Enthusiasm  seems  to  be  a  mar- 
ketable commodity  at  the  36  Eagle 
Street  shop.  Absenteeism  there  last 
year  was  a  shade  under  two  per 
cent,  a  record  that  larger  indus- 
tries try  hard  to  equal.  Exactness 
with  the  work  is  another  quality 
found,  as  the  shop's  many  custom- 
ers will  guarantee. 


Chances  are  that  employees  of 
many  of  the  larger  county  indus- 
tries have  used  a  workshop  product 
at  one  time  or  another.  All  types 
of  brooms  are  supplied  by  the  shop 
to  the  General  Electric  and  Berk- 
shire Woolen  in  this  city,  Smith 
Paper  Inc.  in  Lee,  and  the  Rising 
Paper  Company  in  Housatonic,  to 
name  a  few. 

During  the  war,  the  workshop 
pitched  in  with  defense  work  and 
performed  certain  types  of  opera- 
tion with  great  speed.  A  sightless 
person's  highly  developed  sense  ot 
touch  makes  it  possible  to  compete 


It  Is  estimated  that  between  85 
and  90  persons  in  the  Berkshires 
have  lost  their  vision.  For  a  variety 
of  reasons,  only  a  few  work  at  the 
shop.  The  majority  are  on  relief, 
others  are  supported  by  their  fam- 
ilies and  still  others  work  at  home 
by  making  goods  of  consignment. 

Aside  from  rehabilitating  effects 
of  the  workshop,  the  men  there 
make  their  living  from  the  not- 
too-munificent  weekly  salary  they 
receive.  Mr.  Rossi  explains  that 
not  all  the  blind  can  become  ad- 
justed to  the  routine  of  the  work- 
shop. 

Understating  his  case,  he  said, 
"It's  often  quite  a  shock  to  men 
when  they  lose  their  sight,  and 
they  can't  fit  into  a  job  here.  We 
have  one  man  here  now  who's  on 
trial  for  six  months."  He  will  be 
kept  on  the  job  if  his  work  con- 
tinues, to  be  good,  Mr.  Rossi  said. 

State  Administers  Workshop 

The  workshop  is  administered  by 
the  commissioner  of  the  blind  for 
the  state.  Last  year,  the  workshop 
was  supported  by  the  Common- 
wealth to  the  extent  of  $5000.  How- 
ever it  gave  employment  to  11 
men.  As  Mr.  Rossi  points  out,  if 
the  state  were  called  upon  to  en- 
tirely support  these  men,  the  ex- 
pense would  be  far  greater.  The 
indirect  support  given  to  each  man 
in  the  shop  averages  less  than 
$500. 

The  blind  in  the  county  are  also 
aided  /by  the  Berkshire  Benevolent 
Association  for  the    Blind,    which 
provides  medical  and  dental  care. 
A  drive  for  the  benefit  of  this  or- 
ganization is  now  being  conducted 
by  the  Women's  Club  of  Pittsfield. 
Contributions,    regardless    of   their 
size,  are  being  asked;  checks  may 
be  sent  to    the    association    at    36 
Eagle  Street. 

In  some  cases,  medical  expenses 
for  the  county's  90  blind  run  high. 
Last  year,  the  association  had  three 
cases  alone  that  cost  a  total  of 
$1400— approximately  $100  over  the 
budget  for  the  year.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  bequests,  the  current 
campaign  is  the  association's  only 
source  of  income. 

After  work  many  of  the  men 
spend  their  time  by  practicing 
music,  carpentry  or  other  avoca- 
tions. One  of  the  group,  having 
successfully  erected  his  own  home, 
decided  to  build  a  house  for  a  sis- 
ter. He  was  going  along  fine,  had 
poured  the  cellar  and  erected  some 
of  the  frame-work,  when  he  fell 
14  feet  from  a  ladder. 

His  family  insisted  that  he  do 
I  no  more  climbing,  and  he  has  now 
in  this  type  of  work.  Among  the  recovered  and  is  back  to  work  at 
defense  jobs  performed  for  the  GE  the  workshop,  reluctantly  content 
were  stud  and  casket  assembly  op-  I  to  hold  down  just  one  full-time  job 
erations,  and  segregation  of  screws. 
According  to  Manager  Rossi,  the 
workshop  is  "misconstrued"  by 
part  of  the  public.  "They  think  of 
it  as  a  trade  school,  when  actually 
it  is  a  manufacturing  shop,"  he 
comments. 

Strangely  enough,  only  5  out  of 
the  11  employed  by  the  workshop 
are  from  Berkshire  County.  The 
men  working  at  the  shop  are  ac- 
tually only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  blind  in  the  county. 


Patriot  Ledger 
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News 
Newport,  R.  I. 


SEEKING  FUNDS  for  the  National  Foundation  for  Eye  Research  are 

officers  and  members  of  the  Quincy  committee  of  the  Foundation. 
Busily  engaged  are  three  of  the  officers  of  the  local  unit.  At  the 
phone  is  Franklyn  Hemeon,  Wollaston  businessman,  chairman:  Rev. 
Bedros  Baharian,  father  of  a  blind  youngster,  dictating  a  letter,  is 
lice  chairman,  and  Mrs.  Robert  Welch  of  Braintree.  mother  of  a  blind 
child,  is  executive  secretary  for  the  Quincy  committee  and  the  South 
Shore  area.  Headquarters  hate  been  estahlishd  on  the  third  floor  of 
the  Quincy  Chamber  of  Commerce  building,  Quincy  square.  Walter 
E.  Erwin,  Quincy  Trust  Co.  treasurer,  is  treasurer  of  the  local  com- 
mittee. 


Eye  Research  Committee 
Seehs  Tag  Day  Volunteers 


The  call  has  gone  out  for  vol- 
unteers in  the  Quincy  area  to  aid 
in  the  drive  for  funds  for  the 
National  Foundation  for  Eye  Re- 
search. 


The  volunteers,  specifically,  are 
for  the  tag  day  to  be  sponsored  by 
the  Quincy  committee  Saturday  on 
the  streets  of  Quincy.  The  head- 
quarters, are  on  the  third  floor  of. 


the  Quincy  Chamber  of  Commerce 
building  in  Quincy  square,  where 
Mrs.  Robert  "Penny"  Welch,  exec- 
utive secretary,  is  in  charge.  The 
Quincy  committee,  along  with  other 
interested  persons  on  the  South 
Shore,  is  doing  what  it  can  to  help 
the  nationwide  campaign  for  five 
million  dollars. 

The  following  letter  is  being  sent 
out  to  the  people  of  Quincy  and 
surrounding  towns  by  the  Quincy 
committee,  headed  by  Franklyn 
Hemeon,    Wollaston    businessman: 

"The  National  Foundation  for  Eye 
Research  is  launching  right  here  in 
Quincy  a  coast-to-coast  drive  for 
five  million  dollars  needed  to  con- 
duct eye  research  on  a  level  iliat 
will  at  long  last  be  equal  to  the 
task.   • 

"If  you  are  not  already  aware  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem 
created  by  blinding  eye  diseases  in 
this  country,  perhaps  it  would  not 
be  inappropriate  to  state  the  case 
statistically. 

"Every  28  minutes  some  one  in 
this  country  goes  blind.  Fifty-two 
Americans  go  blind  every  day.  This 
adds  up  to  a  tragic  figure  of 
20,000  persons  who  lose  their  sight 
each  year. 

"The  problem  placed  on  a  finan- 
cial basis  alone  is  noteworthy.  This 
nation  spends  approximately  40 
million  dollars  each  year  on  help- 
ing those  who  have  already  gone 
blind.  Certainly,  no  one  feels  that 
we  should  spend"  less  so  long  as  the 
toll  inflicted  by  blinding  eye  dis- 
eases is  so  great. 

"But  the  toll  is  greater  than  it 
need  be.  The  most  outstanding  eye 
research  scientists  of  America,  who 
will  work  with  funds  made  avail- 
able by  the  National  Foundation  for 
ICye  Research,  believe  that  definite 
progress  could  be  made  against 
blinding  eye  diseases  if  adequate 
funds  were  forthcoming,  so  that 
these  doctors  can  concentrate  on 
the  job  on  hand. 

"We,  the  citizens  of  Quincy,  are 
asked  to  contribute  a  minute  share 
of  the  total.  Won't  you  help,  that 
others  may  help  prevent  blindness? 

"Please  send  your  contribution  of 
whatever  size  to  Walter  E.  Erwin. 
Quincy  Trust  company,  who  is  the 
treasurer  of  the  Quincy  committee. 
National  Foundation  for  Eye  Re- 
search." 
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BLIND  GIRL  TELLS  LIONS 
OF  TELEV0ICE  OPERATION 

Keeps    Braille    Card     Indexi 

Has  Answered  All  Queries, 

s?ys  Mtss  Marie  Perry 

jAdP — 

How  a  mmd  person  can  run  a 
general  information  service  by 
telephone  to  the  satisfaction  of  its 
users,  was  explained  today  at  the 
Lions  luncheon  at  Hotel  Viking,  by 
Miss  Marie  Perry,  herself  blind, 
who  operates  Televoice  in  this  city. 

Miss  Perry  gave  her  talk,  read- 
ing notes  in  Braille.  She  said  she 
keeps  a  Braille  card  index  and  has 
not  yet  been  stumped  on  questions 
which  range  from  where  to  buy  a 
certain  kind  of  stocking  to  ques- 
tions on  civic  matters.  She  also 
conducts  a  baby  sitter  service. 

President  Wesley  K.  Johnson 
conducted  the  meeting.  Peter  Von 
Villas,  bowling  chairman,  an- 
nounced that  the  first  in  a  series 
of  matches  with  the  Rotary  would 
be  held  Sunday,  December  18,  at 
the  Anchor  Alleys.  V 
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Record 

Boston,  Mass. 

DEC  2  8 

HELPING  THE  BLIND 

The  Hand  Transcribing  Division  of  the  National 
Braille  Press  is  very  grateful  for  your  kind  co- 
operation in  bringing  before  the  public  our  need  o£ 
volunteers  in  the  hand  transcription  of  braiUe. 

Other  volunteer  agencies  report  that  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  difficult  to  find  volunteers,  and 
we  feel  that  we  are  particularly  fortunate  in  having 
gained  the  services  of  eighty-odd  persons  to  widen 
the  scope  of  our  program,  and  1  am  very  certain  that 
many  of  these  persons  became  aware  of  our  need 
through  the  appeal  you  presented  through  the  news 
column  and  also  through  the  editorial  which  you  so 
generously  devoted   to   this  urgent  need. 

MADELIENE    JACOBS. 
Volunteer  Chairman,  Hand  Transcribing  Division, 
National  Braille  Press,  Inc. 
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larence  Hawkes  At  80, 
Blind  Author,  Naturalist, 
Is  Still  Keen  And  Active 


Hadley  Man,  Whose  Books  Have  Reached  Millions,  Is  in 
Good  Health  and  Spirits  After  Not  Seeing  Light  of 
Day  Since  He  Was  13.  Retains  Cheerfulness  and  Re- 
markable Memory.  Friend  of  Mankind,  Dogs  and 
Birds.  He  Has  Aided  Many.  His  Residence  Named 
'Bird  Acre,'  a  Sanctuary  for  Many  Feathered 
Friends. 
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HADLEY,  Dec.  14  —  Sixty-six 
years  of  perpetual  darkness 
have  failed, to  shake  the  indomi- 
table spirit:  of  Clarence  Hawkes, 
author,  poet  and  naturalist 
whose  books  have  been  read  by 
millions  of  children  and  who  is 
affectionately  called  the  "blind 
port  of  Hadley;'  Dr.  Hawkes, 
who  as  a  boy  lived  in  Goshen, 
(reaches  another  milestone  on 
Friday  when  he  will  observe  his 
80th  birthday. 


Four  score  years  is  a  long ' 
span,  especially  to  one  who  has 
not  seen  the  light  of  day  since  a 
hunting  accident  blinded  him  at 
the  age  of  13.  But  Mr.  Hawkes 
remains  young  in  spirit  and,  in 
fact,  has  the  physical  appear- 
ance of  a  man  many  years 
younger.  Besides  his  blindness 
he  has  had  the  handicap  of  an 
artificial  leg. 


JO  V 


Clarence  Hawkes  at  his  typewriter  at    his    home,    where    he  uses  the 
touch  system  expertly.  (Photo  by  Herrick.) 
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'Bird  Acre'  on  West  street,     Hadle\,    ^here    Mr.    Hawkes    lias    lived 
many  veers.  As  a  boy  he  lived  in  (-oslicn.   I  Photo  by  Herrick.) 
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GENEROUS  WINNER 

Arthur   Hatch   (second   right),  was .  awarded,  an .  *^ft  "gj^J 

the  Variety  Club's  annual  charity  drive.     He  is  single,  self-sustaining  ana 

otaiy  Mnd      HeS  will  receive  the  cash  value  of  the  -he  cannot  us, 

Left  to  right :  President  E.  Harold  Stoneham  of  the  club,  William  Koster, 

Mr.   Hatch   and    Saverio   Romano. 
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Arthur  Hatch,  35,  of  6  James  st., 
South  End,  who  is  totally  blind  and 
supports  himself  by  selling  news- 
papers in  front,  of  a  Dorchester 
theatre,  was  rejoicing  last  night  in 
a  completely  unexpected  Christmas 

present. 

He  was  awarded  an  automobile  in 
the  annual  charity  drive  of  the  | 
Variety  Club  and  was  presented  ; 
with  the  cash  instead  since  he  Is 
unable  to  drive.  The  money  was  put 
into  a  special  bank  account. 

The  Variety  Club  thus,  not  only 
means  a  Merry  Christmas  for  Hatch, 
but  many  years  of  confidence  and 
security,  in  the  future.  Hatch  who 
has  been  blind  since  he  was  5 
years  old,  the  result  of  an  attack 
of  diphtheria,  has  been  on  his  own 
almost  since  that  early  age.  First  a 
State  ward  and  later  a  man  who  | 
has  taken  care  of  himself.  He  sells 
newspapers,  weather  permitting,  at 
Fields  Corner  outside  the  Fields 
Corner   Theatre. 

Because  he  knew  what  the  Variety 
Club  was  doing  in  ways  of  chari- 
ties, Hatch  bought  50  cent  tickets 
seven  out  of  the  eight  weeks  of 
their   drive. 

"I  just  didn't  have  the  50  cents 
extra  the  other  week,  he  explained." 
When  the  award  was  made  he 
had  no  idea  that  he  would  get  any- 
thing, and,  in  fact,  refused  to  be- 
lieve William  S.  Koster  of  the 
Variety  Club  when  given  the  news. 
Because  he  couldn't  use  the  auto- 
mobile and  because  he  never  had 
any  bank  account  to  give  him  pro- 
tection against  illness  or  disability, 
it  was  decided  that  the  cash  value, 
properly  handled  for  his  own  pro- 
tion,    would    be    best    suited    for 

his     pr-f'dS. 


Hence,  the  arrangements  for  the 
special  account  with  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  against  which  only 
he  can  draw.  The  50  cents  a  week 
for  seven  out  of  eight  weeks  that 
Hatch  contributed  because  the 
Variety  Club  helped  so  many  un- 
fortunates now  has  released  a  blind 
-u„,r   from  fear   0|   the  future. 

Post 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Enterprise 
Brockton,  Mass. 
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'Here  comes  the  guy  you  bet  on!" 


ef  Chat  of  the  Shoe  City 


...Coffee  prices  are  dropping 
everywhere  in  the  country  but  don't 
hold  out  hope  for  a  five-cent  cup 
of  Java.  It  won't  come  for  a  long 
time,  say  restaurant  men. 

. .  .Brockton  fans  consider  the 
Braves-Giants  trade  of  baseball 
players  one  of  the  top  sports  stories 
of  1949.  "Puts  the  Braves  back  in 
the  big  leagues"  was  the  concensus 
of  fans. 

. .  .Chances  are  you  have  forgotten 
to  buy  stamps  for  the  mass  of 
Christmas  cards  you  intend  to 
send  out.  Why  not  buy  the  stamps 
now  and  save  waiting  in  long  lines 
later  on. 

...Former    seabees    in    Brockton 
are  to  organize  for  inclusion  in  the 
I  Seabees  Veterans  of  America.  Coun- 
sellor Wilfred  A.  Derosier  has  been 
appointed    Brockton    contact    man 
for  the  organization. 

...More  than  a  little  commotion 
was  caused  when  one  liquor  dis- 
ipensary  here  offered  to  give  away 
beer  for  about  five  hours  to  test 
a  new  cooling  system.  The  State 
alcoholic  beverage  control  commis- 
sion says  "nothing  doing"  on  giving 
away  liquor. 


. .  .This  puzzler  was  put  up  to  tht 
Enterprise-Times:  "My  little  gir 
is  going  to  play  the  part  of  Santa 
Claus  in  a  play.  How  should  she 
be  dressed?"  Any  suggestions? 

...  St.  Colman's  parish  surely  will 
miss  the  "assistant  pastor"  while  in 
the  hospital  recuperating  from  auto 
accident  injuries.  John  J.  Spillane, 
officially  listed  as  sexton,  is  jack 
of  all  trades  around  the  church  and 
on  hand  at  all  times  to  help  priests 
and   parishioners   alike. 

...Through  the  generosity  of 
the  archdiocese  of  Boston  a  small 
Christmas  check  will  be  mailed  to 
each  blind  person,  both  Catholic 
and  non-Catholic,  by  the  Catholic 
Guild  for  the  Blind.  This  was  made 
possible  by  the  $12,000  raised  by  the 
recent  Odd  Change  harvest  held  by 
the  archdiocese. 

...It  seemed  a  shame  to  break 
it  up  but  two  youngsters  who  ap- 
peared to  be  brother  and  sister 
and  both  under  five  years,  walked 
into  one  of  Fraser's  display  win- 
dows and  proceeded  to  have  loads 
of  fun  playing  with  the  toys  dis- 
played there.  They  were  there  quite 
a  few  minutes  before  the  store  man- 
agement found  out  about  it. 
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Busy  in  Work 
For  the  Blind 

The  Massachusetts  Association 
for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the 
Adult  Blind,  with  headquarters  at 
41  Mt.  Vernon  street,  has  since  1902 
been  looking  to  the  interests  of 
blind  men  and  women. 

Contributions  and  bequests  to 
the  association  help  it  to  continue 
its  financial  assistance  to  the  blind, 
as  well  as  operate  the  Woolson 
House,  a  resident  home  at  277  Har- 
vard street,  Cambridge.  Here  live 
blind  women  working  in  the  Wool- 
son  Workshop. 

The  association  also  conducts  an 
annual  vacation  program  at  Scitu- 
ate,  where  150  blind  men  and  blind 
married  couples  receive  two-week 
summer  vacations  at  the  beach. 

Officers  of  the  association,  which 
is  a  member  of  the  Greater  Boston 
Community  Fund,  are:  J.  Amory 
Jeffries,  president;  Benjamin  A. 
G.  Thorndike,  treasurer;  Rosanna 
D.  Thorndike,  secretary,  and  Muriel 
Court  Staffeld,  executive  director. 


Gall 
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Blind  News  Dealer 
Finds  Santa  Real 


Ru&ell  P.  Cotf  partially  blind 
news  vendor  wh&se  portable,  umn- 
SHftd  stand  on  Court  street  bridge 
was  damaged  by  fire  yesterday,  will 
be  presented  with  sufficient  funds 
tomorrow  to  make  repairs  to  the 
structure. 

A  group  of  "steady  customers, 
spearheaded  by  Charles  Dexter, 
started  a  campaign  fund  for  the  un- 
fortunate merchant  while  news- 
paper and  magazine  stocks  were 
still  smouldering. 

Dexter  said  today  the  fund  would 
probably  exceed  $200,  permitting 
Cote  to  make  necessary  repairs  to 
the  structure  and  repaint  it. 

Meanwhile  the  news  vendor  was 
doing  business  today  "at  the  same 
old  stand,"  although  cardboard  was 
being  used  to  replace  broken  win- 
dows in  the  cubby-hole  building, 
Cote  explaining  that  he  was  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  the  glazier 
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• .And  The  Employers'  Agency 
School  Training  to  Guide  Them 
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Herald 
Boston,  Mass. 

(Continued  nrvraSp  e> 


YV7HEN  twelve  young  men  re- 
yv  ceived  their  diplomas  from 
The  Employers'  Group  22nd  Agency 
School  in  Boston  recently,  among 
them  was  one  who  differed  from 
the  others  in  one   respect. 

Where  the  others  could  read  the 
inscription  on  the  certificate,  he 
could  know  what  was  written  on  it 
only  if  someone  read  it  to  him. 
Where  the  others  could  see  the  ex- 
pressions on  the  faces  of  the  gradu- 
ates around  them,  he  could  only 
sense  the  feeling  of  elation  in  the 
air. 

He  was  John  T.  Flynn  of  Bangor, 
Maine,  20  years  old,  the  first  blind 
student  to  be  graduated  from  The 
Employers'  Group  Agency  School. 
He  had  taken  the  first  step  toward 
becoming  a  casualty  and  surety  in- 
surance   agent. 


Interested     in    Selling 

"I  hope  to  sell  insurance,"  he 
said  when  discussing  his  plans  a 
few  days  before  graduation,  "out 
of  the  W.  W.  Palmer  Agency  in 
Bangor,  probably  door  to  door  at 
first." 

Whatever   the  new  insurance    agent 
knows  about   selling  insurance   he   has 
learned    at     The     Employers'    School. 
His  quick   grasp  of   the  subject,  how- 
ever,  and  his   keen  memory  developed 
at    Perkins    Institute     in     Watertown, 
Mass.,     from    which    he     was     gradu- 
ated,    have   enabled    him    successfully 
to  memorize  and  retain  policy   cover- 
ages,     agreements,      exclusions,       and 


other    essentials  an  agent   must  kno^ 
to    sell  a    line. 

When  studying  homework,  he  hac 
a  reader  to  assist  him.  In  the  class] 
room  he  took  copious  notes  in  braille! 
He  feels  confident  he  will  make  a 
good  insurance   agent. 

"My     biggest     difficulty    will    be 
traveling,"      he      confided,      "but     a 
seeing-eye      dog      might      solve     that 
problem." 

He   has  no    trouble   getting    around 
Boston,      though,      and      commuting 
between   Watertown    and    school.      A 
trip   home     to    Bangor     from    Boston 
also    doesn't  phase    him   a    bit. 

Young  Flynn  is  the  oldest  of  the 
three  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eu- 
gene F.  Flynn  of  61  Pearl  Street, 
Bangor,  Maine.  When  he  was  six 
years  old,  a  streptococcus  infection, 
which  started  in  one  eye,  spread  to 
the  other,  affecting  the  sight  of 
both   eyes. 

Other     Graduates 

Others  who  were  graduated  from 
The  Employers'  Group  22nd  Agency 
School    were    as   follows: 

Arthur     E.     Bjorklund,     Hingham, 
Mass  ;    Edward   W.    Burke,    Spokane, 
Washington;    Kip  Chace,    Providence, 
KI.;   John   I.    Grady,  Melrose,    Mass.; 
Rockwell      J.     Larrabee,      Bridgeport, 
Conn.;     Loring    P.    Lovewell,     Hollis 
ton.  Mass.;    Alvin  L.    Milby,    Harla 
Ky.;    Robert    G.    Miller,    Belling 
Wash.;    David     W     Payton,    Spok 
Wash.;  James  R.   White,  Great  N 
N.Y.;    Ernest     C.    Witherell,    Abing- 
ton,   Mass. 


Hearing  Through  Finger  Tips 
Possible  by  MIT  Man's  Device 

NEW  YORK,  Dec.  28  (AP)— You  can  hear  through  your  fingei 
tips  with  an  amazing  invention  described  today  by  Dr.  Norbert 
Wiener,  famous  mathematician. 
This  hearing  aid,  after  more 
work,  will  likely  be  a  glove,  worn 
on  the  left  hand.  It  takes  the 
sounds  of  speech  from  the  air,  and 

transforms  them  into  tiny  electri- 
cal shocks  on  the  fingers.  The 
shocks  travel  along  the  nerves  to 
the  brain,  to  tell  you  what  some- 
one is  saying. 

Microphone  Used 

With  his  fingers  acting  as  eadhard 


even  a  blind  deaf-mute  learned  t 
speak,  Dr.  Wiener  told  the  Ameri 
can  Association  for  the  Advance 
ment  of  Science.    Dr.  Wiener,  of  th 


sounds,    but    the    learning   is    very 


Dr.  Wiener  and  associates  tested 
the  apparatus  on  normal  people 
whose  ears  were  filled  with  a  jum- 
ble of   artificial  noise   so   that   in 


menu  ui  owicu^c.     ±ji.  wiener,  01  in  "-""-    ui     «iw«woi    «uwd    ou     uiai/    111 

Massachusetts    Institute    of    Tech)  ef*ect , they   were   completely   deaf. 
™i^™    i«  iu*  ~,-in.;„„f«    ~f      u     Thev  learned  to  recognize  the  fin- 
nology,  is  the  originator  of  cyber,  ger  messages  by  watching  the  pat- 
nets,   a   new   science    of   electronii  terns  of  sound  played  on  a  screen, 
controls.  A  blind  deaf-mute  also  was  test- 

The  ingenious  hearing  glove,  stil,ed-  ,^ad  learned  to  talk  with  his 

far    from    nerferteri     i«      an      m,i  brother>  bv  Putting  his  hands  on  his 
far   from    perfected,    is     an     outbrother,s   throat      He   could   speak 

growth  of   this  science.     It  work! a  few  words,  but  poorly.    With  the 

new  hearing  machine,  he  could 
compare  his  own  speech  with  his 
brother's,  and  learned  to  speak  bet- 


this  way. 

A  microphone  picks  up  the  spokec 
sounds.    It  doesn't  have  to  pick  u> 
'much  of   them,  for   the  brain   a 
tuaHy   receives    only       1-lOth, 


i 


ter. 

SPEECH  MONITOR 

"In  a  matter  of  minutes  and  cer- 
tainly of  hours  the  improvement  in 
his  enunciation  was  not  merely 
noticeable,  but  overwhelming,"  Dr. 

the   mike   are   split   into   five    fre-'^iener  rep0,rted-    "Ifc  was  perfectly 
„„._,„  .    „,,„  .,  ,  clear  to  us  that  our  apparatus  is  an 

quency  bands,  or  pitches,  with  one  adequate  way  for  a  deaf  mute,  even 


l-100th  of   the  sounds   that  reac 
the  ear 
The  spoken  sounds  picked  up  by 
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going  to  each  of  the  five  fingers 

On  each  finger  is  an  electrode, 
and  the  incoming  messages  give 
little  electric  shocks  to  the  nerve 
endings  in  the  skin  of  each  finger. 
These  shocks  have  to  be  strong 
enough  to  be  felt,  but  not  strong 
enough  to  be  painful.  Vibrators 
could  be  used  instead  of  the  shocks, 
but  they  need  heavier  batteries. 
LEARNING   IS  HARD 

Each  finger  carries  one  of  the 
five  pitches  of  "sound"  to  the  brain,, 
in  its  own  kind  of.Morse  code.  With 
training,  a  person  can  learn  what 
these    shocks    or    pulses    mean    in 


a  blind  deaf  mute,  to  monitor  his 
own  speech." 

The  goal  at  present  is  to  put  the 
receivers  and  other  equipment  of 
this  hearing  aid  in  a  flexible  glove, 
using  only  the  left  hand.  The  per- 
son probably  could  still  do  some 
holding  or  grasping  with  the  gloved 
hand,  he  added. 

"It  is  at  least  conceivable  to  us 
that  deafness  as  any  considerable 
social  problem  might  even  be 
eliminated"  with  the  new  aid,  Dr. 
Wiener  said. 
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RIDERS  IN  THE  DARK 

Time  was  when  a  blind  man  would  never  dare  to  mount  a  horse  but  that  was  before 32-year-old  Johnny 
Carpenter,  Ajkansas'SSfTfilm  actor,  took  up  his  unique  bobby—teaching  blind  boys  to  ride.  More 
than  100  sightless  youths  have  become  excellent  horsemen  since  Carpenter  gave  a  blind  boy  his  first 
riding  lesson  seven  years  ago.  Exceedingly  proud  of  his  pupils,  Carpenter  has  them  riding  with 
ease  and  confidence  in  three  weeks.  He  boasts  that  none  of  his  boys  has  ever  fallen  and  sings  the 
praises  of  horsemanship  as  a  morale  builder  and  source  of  self  assurance  to  the  handicapped  youths. 
Somewhat  modestly,  he  admits  that  he  is  never  paid  for  the  lessons.  I  ,ust  do  rt,  He  shrugs.  Car- 
penter insists  that  it  is  easier  to  instruct  a  blind  boy  than  a  sighted  one,  but  he  warns  that  the  pupil 
must  not  be  babied-  He  treats  the  boys  in  the  rough-and-tumble  tradition  of  range  and  stable, 
practically  ignoring  their  handicap,  and  under  his  guidance  each  pupil  learns  to  love  the  once-forbidden 
form  of  recreation.  Carpenter's  only  assistant  is  Patterfoot,  a  gentle  four-year-old,  upon  whose  back 
the   sightless  riders   progress  from   walking  to  trotting   to   galloping   and   even  Jumping. 

ACME  Roto  Photos 


UP  AND  OVER 

Sightless  rider  puts  Patter- 
foot  over  a  low  hurdle  as 
instructor  Johnny  Carpen- 
ter "leads"  beside  him. 
Many  a  sightless  rider 
will  spend  months  trying 
to  master  the  delicate 
technique  of  jumping. 

LEARNING 
THE  ROPES 

-RIGHT- 
Before  they  ever  mount  a 
horse,  blind  riding  stu 
dents  must  learn  to  sad- 
dle and  bridle  the  animal. 
Johnny  Carpenter  (left) 
"shows"  the  necessary 
equipment  to  three  stu- 
dents. 


' 


H 


CORRAL  TALK 

Astride  gentle  Pcrtterloot,  in- 
structor Johnny  Carpenter  talks 
to  his  sightless  pupils. 


HORSE-SENSE 

— RIGHT— 
With  well-trained,  confident 
fingers,  pupil  (right)  adjusts 
the  harness  for  another  sight 
less  rider,  during  the  course  of 
their  instruction  by  Johnny 
Carpenter.  Patterfoot  keeps  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  student. 
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One  day  a  man  with  a  cane  walked 
briskly  up  our  front  stairs  and  came 
right  up  to  the  desk.  He  laid  down  a 
book  and  asked  the  staff  member  to 
renew  it  for  his  wife. 

The  situation  was  routine  until  he 
began  to  explain  that  he  was  blind 
and  had  borrowed  the  book  because  it 
was  the  same  title  as  an  album  of 
transcribed  records  that  had  been 
loaned  to  him  by  the  Perkins  Institute, 
and  he  wanted  his  wife  to  read  the 
-^ovel  he  had  just  been  listening  to. 
Vhen  the  book  had  been  renewed  he 

tarched  out  of  the  building  with  all 

ie  assurance  and  dispatch  of  a-  man 

'ith  two  perfect  eyes. 
— * — 


ation  will 


TO  LEAD  BLIND:  Albert  N.  Shor- 
herg.  minister  of  the  Pilgrim 
Church,  New  Bedford,  has  heen 
named  executive  secretary  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Association  for  the 
Blind. 


NEW  BEDFORD  MAN  NAMED 

Albert  N.  Sherberg  Made  Executive 
Secretary  of  Assn.  for  Blind 

Albert  N.  Sherberg  of  New  Bed- 
ford has  been  named  executive  sec- 
retary  of  the  Rhode  Island  Associa- 1 
tion  for  the  Blind,  it  was  announced  M 
yesterday. 

A  native  of  Providence  and  a 
Brown  University  graduate,  Sher- 
berg has  been  minister  of  the  Pi 
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JAPANESE  STUDIES 
AIDS  FOR  BUND  HERE 

T^tfTTakeo  Iwahashi,  blind  au- 
thor and  social  worker  of  Osaki, 
Japan,  here  on  a  visit  to  acquaint 
himself  with  American  methods  of 
education  and  employment  for  the 
blind,  said  yesterday  that  we  were 
doing  wonders  with  our  blind. 

Dr.  Iwahashi  is  president  of  the 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  in  Japan 
and  heads  a  chain  of  workshops 
throughout  that  country.  He  met 
with  Miss  Helen  Keller  and  M. 
Robert  Barnett,  executive  director 
both  of  the  foundation  and  its  af- 
filiate, the  American  Foundation 
for  Overseas  Blind,  at  the  founda- 
tion headquarters,  15  West  Six- 
teenth Street. 

A  visitor  here  ten  years  ago,  Dr. 
Iwahashi  said  his  present  trip, 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  foun- 
dation, was  at  the  suggestion  of 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  to  report 
to  Miss  Keller  on  the  work  of  the 
Helen  Keller  Foundation,  organ- 
ized in  1948  when  she  toured 
Japan. 

Discussing  post-war  conditions 
confronting  blind  Japanese,  Dr. 
Iwahashi  said  his  workshops  were 
able  to  obtain  Army  material  and 
discarded  tin  cans  and  convert 
them  into  toys,  medical  boxes  and 
cooking  utensils.  "  The  results 
make  a  blind  person  feel  very  use- 
ful." he  said. 

Miss  Keller  said  that  any  techni- 
cal   research    of    the    foundation, 
useful  to  Dr.  Iwahashi,  would   be 
available  to  him.    The  foundation 
would  help  the  blind  in  rehabilita- 
tion work  not  only  in  Japan  but 
throughout  the  world,   she  added. 
Mr.   Barnett    asserted   that   the 
foundation  will   send   a  supply  of 
Braille  books,  several  talking-book 
reproducer    machines     and    Bible 
book  records  to  the  Lighthouse  in 
Japan  for  use  in  the  reading  rooms. 
Dr.    Iwahashi,    accompanied    by 
his  wife,  will  visit  institutions  for 
the  blind  in  Washington,  Philadel- 
phia and  Massachusetts,  and  will 
return  to  Japan  at  the  end  of  next 
I  month. 


PIONEERING   POOCH-Faun, 

the     seeing-eye    dog    of     Anita 
Blair,  28,  above,  became  the  first 
dog  in  history  to  hear  a  Senate 
debate,    after    Sergeant-at-Arms 
Joseph  "C.  Duke  broke   a  long- 
standing Senate  rule  against  ani- 
mals  by   permitting  Miss   Blair 
and   her  dog  to   enter  the   gal- 
leries.    Miss     Blair,     who     was 
blinded  10  years  ago  in  an  auto 
acciaent  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  is  in 
Washington     to    protest    a     bill 
which  she  fears  would  put  ner 
out    of   business    as    a    lecturer. 
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Retina  Operation  Binds  Together 
Boys  and  Girls  Who  Have  Had  It 
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Talk  On  Blind 

At  Boundary  Rotary 

"Blind  people  are  the  same  as 
other  people,  except  for  their  afflic- 
tion." said  Lloyd  McClintock  of  the 
Canadian  Institute  for  the  Blind,  at 
the  regular  Monday  evening  meet- 
ing of  the  Rotary  Club  of  the 
Boundary,  held  at  the  Del  Monty 
Hotel,  Rock  Island,  Que. 

"There  are  good  people,  bad  peo- 
ple, geniuses,  and  bums  among  the 
blind,  the  same  as  there  are  among 
any  other  group  of  people,"  said 
Mr.  McClintock.  "The  main  work 
of  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  is  to  help  these  people 
help  themselves.  We  blind  do  not 
want  charity;  we  want  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  living  for  our- 
selves; we  need  the  education  nec- 
essary to  establish  ourselves  in  a 
business  or  profession;  help  in  get- 
ting started,  and  assistance  in  keep- 
ing going.  The  Institute  has  helped 
many  blind  get  started  and  the  re- 
sults have  been  uniformly  good.  We 
need  your  help  in  securing  enough 
money  to  keep  this  good  work  going, 
and  we  know  that  we  can  count  on 
you  people  at  the  Boundary  not  to 
let  us  down." 

Using  stories  of  embarrassing  mo- 
ments among  blind  people,  the 
speaker  kept  his  audience  laughing, 
but  at  the  same  time  made  them 
realize  that  in  many  ways  the  blind 
were  no  different  from  others.  The 
drive  for  the  Canadian  Institute  for 
the  Blind  will  start  the  last  of  Jan- 
uary, and  this  was  the  annual  ap- 
pearance of  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute at  the  Rotary  Club  of  the 
Boundary,  members  of  which  spear- 
'head  the  local  fund-raising  com- 
mittee:   ' 

Mr.  McClintock  was  accompanied 
J  by  Neil  Tracy  of  Sherbrooke,  Que., 
and  was  introduced  by  Gordon  Pe- 
trie.  The  thanks  of  the  club  were 
expressed  by  past  president  Earl 
Heath,  who  also  gave  a  report  on 
the  Rotary  Children's  Room,  which 
is  covered  in  a  separate  item. 

Vice  president  C.  R.  Darby  pre- 
sided at  the  meeting  in  the  ab-« 
sence  of  president  Maurice  Moore. 
Visiting  Rotarians  were  Fred  Davis, 
Ed.  Doubleday,  Maurice  Gray,  Frank 
■Jenne  and  Clarence  Jordan,  all  of 
Newport.  Music  for  singing  was 
played  by  Paul  Morel,  who  also 
obliged  with  a  piano  solo,  and  the 
songs  were  led  by  C.  R.  MacLean. 
It  was  reported  that  17  baskets  were 
distributed  by  the  club  to  needy 
families  at  Christmas  time  in  the 
various     Boundary     communities. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  club  will 
be  held  at  the  Del  Monty  Hotel 
next  Monday  evening,   January   16. 


Pinhole  Club  Meetings  Afe 
Held  in  Hospital  Corridor 


By  MARY  MURRAY  O'BRIEN 

When  you're  flat  on  your  back 
in  a  hospital  for  weeks,  you 
make  friendships  that  are  too 
good  to  be  broken. 

That's  what  13-year-old  Bob- 
by Rathbun  of  West  Medford 
thought  as  he  lay  in  the  Retina 
Service  section  of  a  ward  in  the 
Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
firmary, his  head  held  rigid  be- 
tween two  sandbags,  following 
a  third  operation  to  restore  his 
sight. 

Twelve  beds  away  lay  Speed 
Morgan  of  Sanford,  Me.  Scat- 
tered through  the  ward  were 
Frankie  Morrissey  of  South 
Boston,  Tommy  McCarville  of 
Everett  and  Joe  Tessitore  of 
Brookline. 

All  were  blind  or  partially 
blind  because  of  retinal  detach- 
ment, a  condition  in  which  one 
or  more  holes  in  the  retina 
causes  that  thin  delicate  mem- 
brane which  lines  the  inside  of 
the  eye  to  break  loose  from  its 
normal  attachment.  All  had  un- 
dergone one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  complicated  operations 
that  can  be  performed  on  the 
eye  in  the  hope  of  regaining 
vision. 


65  Percent  Regain  Sight 

Soon  they'd  be  given  pinhole 
glasses,  the  lenses  blacked  out  save 
for  a  tiny  spot  through  which  a  pin- 
hole's worth  of  light  can  come,  if 
they  would  be  among  the  65  per- 
cent of  patients  to  whom  surgery 
restores  sight. 

A  pretty  good  gang,  mused  Bobby. 
He  decided  he'd  like  to  keep  it  to- 
gether. 

Suddenly  he  had  an  idea.     "Hey, 
fellows,  why  can't  we  form  a  club?" 
he  cried.    "We  could  call  it  the  Pin- , 
hole  Club,  ask  for  check-up  appoint- , 
ments   the   same   day   and   use   the, 
'benches  in  the  corridor  of  the  out- 
patients clinic  for  a  clubroom."  , 

So  began  the  Pinhole  Club,  spon- 
sored by  a  gallant  little  boy  who 
couldn't  see  or  move  his  head,  but 
whose  warm  heart  craved  the  fel- 
lowship of  similarly  afflicted  chil- 
dren. 

The  blind  fraternity  found  a  will- 
ing and  sympathetic  ally  in  Mrs. 
Muriel  Wood,  Wellesley  graduate 
and  secretary  of  the  Retina  Service. 
Ever  since  they  confided  their  plan 
to  her,  Mrs.  Wood  has  juggled  the 
appointment  book  so  that  club 
members  might  come  to  the  clinic 
on  the  same  day.  She  accompanies 
them  on  picnics  and  outings  and 
helps  plan  activities. 

The     Pinholers     elected     Bobby 
Rathbun  president,  Frankie  Morris- 
Isey  vice  president,  Tommy  McCar- 
ville treasurer  and  Lois  Moran  sec- 1 
retary. 


they  often  just  sit  and  talk.  Joe 
Tessitore  is  apt  to  holdi  forth  on  the 
subject  of  cowboys,  Lois  Moran  on 
singing  and  dancing  and  Speed 
Morgan  may  tell  how  he  hitch-hiked 
down  from  Maine  to  save  carfare. 
As  Bobby  puts  it,  "It's  good  to  'see' 
people  you  like  again  and  hear  what 
everyone's  been  doing." 

The  Pinholders'  big  social  event 
was  a  boat  trip  to  Plymouth  last 
Summer.  They  visited  Plymouth 
Rock  and  crawled  beneath  the  grille 
to  trace  with  their  fingers  the  in- 
scription, "1620." 

They  like  to  Go  to  Movies 

Plans  to  attend  a  basket  ball  game 
and  the  movies  are  in  the  offing. 
Even  though  they  can't  see,  the  Pin- 
holers  sense  the  general  excitement 
of  crowds  and,  like  most  human 
beings,  want  to  be  part  of  a  group. 

They  accept  life  and  enjoy  it 
within  their  limitations.  Doctors  and 
nurses  are  friends  they  have  learned 
to  trust.  They  know  that  the  first 
operation  may  not  be  successful. 
Bobby  Rathbun  will  soon  be  ad- 
mitted for  the  fourth  time.  He's 
seen  surgery  work  successfully  for 
others.  Maybe  this  time  he'll  be 
the  lucky  one. 

Detachment  of  the  retina  is  a 
cause  of  blindness  about  which  very 
little  was  known  until  recently. 
The  Retina  Service  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  the 
only  one  in  the  world  as  far  as  is 
known,  is  composed  of  a  team  of 
five  surgeons  from  the  infirmary's 
ophthalmic  staff,  who  serve  in  rota- 
tion. For  each  operation,  three  sur- 
geons usually  work  together. 

In  addition  to  care  of  patients 
with  detached  retina,  the  Retina 
Service  conducts  research  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  retina  holes.  The 
staff  studies  and  designs  new  and 
better  instruments  for  examination 
and  operation  of  detachment  of  the 
retina  and  collects  and  translates 
information  on  the  subject  frorr 
medical  journals  in  other  languages 


Globe 
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Playing  Cards  in  Braille 

Sometimes  club  members  sit  for 
half  a  day  in  their  corridor  club- 
room  playing  Chinese  checkers  and 
cribbage.  They  use  playing  cards 
which  Bobby  has  marked  in  Braille 
and  tally  their  scores  like  lightning 
as  sensitive  fingers  count  the  holes 
in   the   cribbage   board. 

Older  children  teach  the  younger 
ones  to  read  Braille.  Those  with 
some  vision  wait  on  the  totally  blind. 
They  bolster  each  other's  spirits  and 
an  overly  timid  youngster  may  be 
whisked  down  the  corridor  at  a 
rapid  clip  in  an  attempt  to  inspire 
confidence.  They  drill  each  other  in 
following  the  sound  of  voices. 

Like  all  members  of  social  clubs, 
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Dr.  Bernardo  of  Bristol  Regains 
Partial  Sight  in  N.Y.  Operation 

REPUBLICAN  CHAIRMAN  BLIND  SINCE  1934 

Left    Eye    Useful    Again 

After  Transplanting 

of  Cornea  Nov.  10 

Dr.  John  R.  Bernardo,  54-year-old 
chairman  of  Bristol's  Republican 
town,  committee  and  a  member  of 
the  state  central  committee,  who  had 
been  blind  since  1934,  yesterday  re- 
turned to  his  home  after  undergoing 
an  operation  which  partially  re- 
stored the  sight  in  his  left  eye. 
The  operation,  the  transplanting  of 

a  cornea,  was  performed  Nov.  10  by 

Dr.  Ramon   Castroviejo,  regarded  as 

the  world's  leading  authority  on  eye 
.transplanting,  in  St.  .Clair's  Hospi- 
tal,   New    York. 

Dr.  Bernardo'  said    that    for    the 

first  time  since  he  lost  his  eyesight 

he    can    distinguish    shadows    and 

shapes    of    objects   under    contrast- 
ing     light      conditions.      However, 

from  six  months  to  a  year  will  elapse 

before  it  can,  be  determined  whether 

the  operation  is  a  complete  success. 

In  the  past,  he  said,  he  has  been  able 

to  distinguish  light. 
The  transplanting  operation  is  the 

second  which  Dr.  Bernardo,  a  prac 


Dr.  John  It.  Bernardo 


he  has  had  a  daily  examination  and 
periodic  post-operative  treatment. 
He  said  cautiously  that  the  sight  in 

ticing  physician  from   1923  to   1934,  ^e  jeft  eye'  seems  to  be  improving 

has  undergone.     The  first  one,  per-  -'avi  the  time." 


CAMPUS  M7UOUTA 

News 


formed  by  Dr.  Castroviejo  in  1938, 
was  unsuccessful.  Dr.  Bernardo  has 
had  five  other  operations  in  an  effort 
to  regain  his  sight. 

Since  the  operation  in  'November 
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Problems  of  Vermoiht  Blind 
Told  Waterbury  Rotary  Club 


Miss  Cole  exhibited  many  pho- 
tographs depicting  blind  people 
at  work  both  in  factories  and  of- 
fices. 


WATERBURY.—  Miss  Virginia  |, 
Cole  who  has  charge  of  assist- 
ance and  services  to  the  blind  in 
the  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare,  was  guest  speaker  at 
Tuesday's  meeting  of  the  Water- 
bury  Rotary  Club  held  at  Cle- 
ment's Tavern  Tuesday  night. 

Miss  Cole  described  the  pro- 
blems of  the  blind  in  rehabili- 
tating themselves,  whether  they 
have  been  sightless  from  birth 
or  by  accident.  Most  important, 
according  to  the  speaker,  is  edu- 
cating them  in  various  fields  of 
endeavor  for  which  they  are  best 
fitted  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  earn  a  livelihood  and  live  hap- 
pily with  their  affliction. 

She  outlined  various  ways  in 
which  blind  people  in  Vermont 
are  given  gainful  occupaticns, 
some  of  which  are  arts  and  crafts, 
work  in  manufacturing  plants  in- 
cluding metal  and  leather,  piano 
tuning,  chair  seating.  In  the  ma- 
nufacturing line,  persons  afflicted 
with  blindness  are  doing  a  fine  job 
making    door    mate,    articles      of 


told 
apariel  infants  doming  school  for 
crocheted    and    machine   established 


She 
clothing   school 


her  listeners  that  no 
the  blind  has  been 
in    Vermont    because 


S^aricT many"  household  utili-   one    of    the    best    institutions   of 
Tr™1  its  kind  is  located  in  Watertown, 

stands  PLANNED  N-  Y-  which  makes  it  more  prac- 

ThP  sneaker  revealed  that  in  tical  to  send  the  Vermont  blind 
line  with  a  precedent  established  there  for  training.  She  herself 
♦ Washington  D  C  ,  where  no  was  an  instructor  at  this  institu- 
'"  h„ a  blind  person  may  handle  tion  for  eight  years  before  com- 
the  White  House  ing  to  Vermont, 
newspapers,  pen  REQUIRES    SKDLL 

At  that  time,  Dr.  R.  A.  Chittick, 


Dr.  Bernardo,  in  discussing  his 
operation,  said  he  would  like  to  im- 
press upon  people  the  ^reat.jv^ 

ror  donating  their  eyes  on  death  in 
the  interests  of  those  who  are  blind. 
He  said  he  felt  certain  more  persons 
would  arrange  to  donate  eyes  to  an 
eye  bank  if  they  realized  the  prayer- 
ful gratitude  with  which  a  person  re- 
gains his  or  her  eyesight,  after  a  suc- 
cessful transplanting  operation. 

"There  is  a  terrible  shortage  of 
eyes  in  the  eye  banks;  if  more  were 
available,  eye  surgeons  could  per- 
form a  greater  number  of  opera- 
tions," he  said,  pointing  out  that  the 
technique  of  transplanting  corneas  is 
being  perfected  to  a  greater  degree 
each  day. 

Dr.  Bernardo  said  that  the  New" 
York  eye  surgeon  does  not  plan  to 
operate  on  the  right  eye  until  he  de- 
termines the  final  result  of  the  op- 
eration performed  on  the  left  eye.    , 


state, 
is    at 


concessions   in 

the  Central  Vermont-Ver- 
mont RapitTransit  terminal  ir 
Montpelier  which  is  operated  bi 
fhe  former  Miss  Martha  Ftataa 
Waterbury    who    is   very    success 

ful. 

She  explained  office  workers  ar 
educated  and  trained  to  becom 
entirely  self-sufficient  and  en 
cient,  in  fact,,  experts  in  the 
lino.  One  particularly  successf* 
is.  the  present  secretary  to  Franc 
Maunsell  of  Montpelier. 


superintendent  at  the  Vermont 
State  Hospital  was  on  the  medi- 
cal staff.  At  the  meeting  Tues- 
day, he  took  advantage  of  the 
occasion  to  inform  the  group  that 
he  had  observed  Miss  Cole  at 
work    many    times. 

Instructing  the  blind  he  said 
is  work  that  requires  a  great 
deal  of  skill  and  patience.  He 
paid  tribute  to  Miss  Cole  as  be- 
ing very  capable  and  compli- 
mented the  State  Department  on 
obtaining  her  services  for  Ver- 
mont. 
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TO  ENTERTAIN 

Jimmy  Osborn,  13-year  old 
blind  English  pianist,  who  will 
entertain  at  Christmas  party 
given  by  Worcester  County 
Holy  Cross  Alumni  tomorrow 
at  Nazareth  Home  for  Boys, 
Leicester. 


H.  C.  Alumni 
To  Give  Party 
For  Orphans 

Worcester  County  Holy  Cross 
Alumni  will  have  its  annual 
Christmas  party  for  orphans  to- 
morrow at  2.30  p.  m.  at  Nazareth 
Home  for  Boys,  Leicester. 

Featured  entertainer  will  be 
13-year-old  Jimmy  Osborn,  blind 
English  pianist.  The  youngster, 
who  started  playing  the  piano 
at  the  age  of  three,  entertained 
American  troops  in  England  dur- 
ing the   war. 

Also  included  in  the  program 
will   be   gifts,  refreshments    and 

movies.  _    ■_     ,  ■,, 

Chairman  is  Myles  F.  Costello, 
president  of  Worcester  Under- 
graduate Club  of  Holy  Cross  Col- 
lege. Assisting  him  on  the  com- 
mittee are  Stephen  A.  Bergin, 
Philip  F.  Kneeland.  John  J. 
Madden,  Paul  A.  Connelly  and 
Paul  V.  Mullaney. 

Guests  will  include  Rev.  Ray- 
mond F.  X.  Cahill,  S.  J.  Rev. 
Michael  G.  Pierce,  S.  J.,  and  Rev. 
lohn  H.  Kelly,  S.  J„  all  of  Holy 
~ross  College. 
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Noted  Blind  Woman 
Guest  Speaker  At 
Highlands  Woman's  Club 

The  training  of  a  seeing-eye  dog 
and  her  master  was  related  by 
Mrs.  Maleleine  Brooks  Norcross 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Melrose 
Highlands  Woman's  Club  on  Wed- 
nesday. Mrs.  Norcross,  a  native 
of  Concord,  graduate  of  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind,  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  and  a  noted  concert  soloist, 
was  accompanied  by  her  seeing- 
eye  dog,  Clarissa.  Mrs.  Norcross 
leads  a  normal  life  as  a  wife  and 
mother  and  is  employed  as  a  proof 
reader  in  braille  at  one  of  the 
large  publishing  houses. 

In  her  talk  she  traced  the  edu- 
cation of;  the  dog  beginning  with 
the  early  history  of  the  founding 
of  the  seeingTeye  dog  training 
school  by  Morris  Frank  in  Mor- 
ristown,  N.  J. 

The  early  trainers  came  from 
Switzerland,  she  said,  and 
they  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
dogs  could  not  be  used  in  this 
country  because  of  the  heavy  traf- 
fic; but  there  are  about  1000  dogs 
in  use  in  the  United  States  today 
and  there  are  many  more  appli- 
cants for  them  than  can  be  filled. 

In  explaining  her  use  of  the 
word  "education,"  Mrs.  Norcross 
said  that  any  dog  can  be  trained 
until  the  sound  of  one's  voice  be- 
comes a  habit  but  an  educated  dog 
obeys  as  well  as  displays  unusual 
intelligence  and  judgment.  The 
dogs  are  taught  not  to  lead  but  to 
guide,  and  the  three  command 
words  are  "forward,"  "left"  and 
"right." 

Mrs.  Norcross  assured  the  audi- 
ence that  a  seeing  eye  dog  is  more 
than  a  companion,  he  is  the  per- 
son's right  hand.  Not  all  blind 
people  can  use  a  dog,  due  to  oth- 
er afflictions,  such  as  partial 
deafness  or  excessive  nervous- 
ness. She  warned  that  it  is  never 
wise  to  touch  either  person  or  dog, 
for  a  well  meaning  person  might 
very  well  cause  an  accident  by 
distracting  the  dog's  attention 
only  for  a  moment. 

The  trainer  goes  through  a 
period  of  weeks  when  he  shaves 
eats  and  dresses  under  strict  blind 
fold,  so  that  he  may  lead  a  nor- 
mal blind  person's  life  and  be- 
come better  fitted  to  help.  The 
education  of  the  dog  takes  about 
three  months,  and  only  German 
Shepherds,  Doberman  Pincers, 
Boxers  and  Retrievers  are  used. 
The  dogs  are  chosen  by  the  foun- 
dation for  the  applicants  who  ap- 
ply and  are  pudged  by  the  cor- 
respondence as  to  their  character- 
istics and  temperament.  After  a 
four  weeks'  course  at  the  school, 
the  blind  person  is  ready  to  go  to 
the  outside  world  and  depend 
solely  upon  the  intelligence  and 
judgment  of  his  dog.  Because  of 
illness  a  person  may  not  use  his 
dog  for  months,  yet  when  the 
harness  is  put  on  again,  the  dog 
has   not    forgotten   his  duty. 
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I'  When    the   dog  first   leaves   his 
trainer,   he  is    not   happy,    for   he 
has   grown   to  love   him  and   will 
pay  little  or  no   attention   to    his 
new     master     until     the     master 
earns    the    dog's    confidence.   The 
dog   walks    on    the    person's    left 
and  is  guided  by  his  harness.   If 
the  dog  disobeys,  which  is  seldom, 
the     choke    collar     is     pulled     up 
quickly  which  makes  him  asham- 
ed and  although  it  may  hurt  a  bit 
for  a  moment  he  must  obey  at  all 
times  if  he  is  to  be  of  value  to  his 
master.   Mrs.    Norcross  said    that 
she  would  rather  cross  busy  Tte- 
mont  or  Washington  Streets  with 
her  dog  than  with  a  person,  such 
is  her  confidence  in  Clarissa. 

It  costs  $950  for  the  foundation 
to  buy  and  educate  a  dog,  but 
through  the  generosity  of  people 
interested  in  the  school,  blind 
people  can  purchase  a  dog  for 
$150  which  includes  board  and 
room  for  three  weeks  for  the  ap- 
plicant, his  training  and  equip- 
ment. Any  succeeding  dogs  cost 
only  $50. 

Mrs.  Norcross  gave  a  few  com- 
mands to  Clarissa  which  were  in- 
stantly obeyed.  A  question  period 
closed    the    program. 
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West  Concord  Blind  W 


By  MOLLI   OLIVER 
Blindness  has  been  a  stepping  stone  rath 
handicap  to  Mrs.  Madeline  B.  Norcross  of  Wes 
who  has  worked  hard  to  become  a  successful  cone 
full-time  proofreader  and  housewife. 

The  attractive  matron  has  filled  her  life  wit 
activities  that  she  has  found  no  time  to  be  son 
self.  She  looks  the  picture  of  health,  dresse 
wears  her  auburn  hair  in  the  newest  shingle,  an< 
ing  brown  eyes  that  snap  with  the  joy  of  living  a 
and  laughs  which  is  often  and  easily. 

"Being  blind  is  only  an  inconvenience.    I 
sider  it  a  handicap  at  all.    I  much  rather  be  as 
to  be  handicapped  as  some  people  I  meet.    N 
husband  nor  I  have  allowed  any  inhibitions  in  01 

The  busy  Norcross  family  have 
not  time  for  hampering  emotions. 
She  and  her  husband,  Charles  L. 
Norcross,  commercial  newspaper 
artist,  wad  their  daughter,  Hollie 
Diane,  5,  live  comfortably  in  a 
white  clapboard  house  within 
stone's  throw  of  the  winding  Con- 
cord Eiver.  Five  days  a  week  they 
get  up  early.  Mrs.  Norcross  pre- 
pares a  family  breakfast  in  time  to 
get  her  daughter  off  to  school  and 
her  husband  off  to  his  job  in  Bos- 
ton. She  herself  is  due  at  the  Howe 


Memorial  Press  whii 
grounds  of  Perkins  ] 
Watertown    at   8T5- 
week.  Evenings  and  t 
gives  concerts  througl 
before  women's  clubs, 
churches.  This  Fall  an 
has   a   stiff   schedule  I 
throughout    suburbai 
the  Life  and  Service 
Eye   Dog.   Carissa,  v 
"Loved  One"   in"  It; 
own  Seeing  Eye  Dog 
panies  her  to  work  ai 
feet  on  the  platform. 
"I  am  probably  the  ( 
the  country  to  appear 
cert  and  lecture  plat! 
Seeing  Eye  Dog.  I  v 
Carissa  anywhere.  II 
Times  Square  with  < 
dogs  ar.d  never  felt 
hesitation  This  is  my 
man  Shebherd  I  have  j 
the   Seeibg   Eye   Do?  i 
Morristo\rn,  N.  J.  We  I 
gether  2-1  hours  bef<  j 
purchased  by  me  for  I 
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tan  Is  a  Successful  Concert  Singer,  Full  Time  Proofreader 
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BLINDNESS  is  not  a  handicap  to  Mrs.  Madeline  B. 
Norcross  of  West  Concord,  who  is  here  mixing  a 
cake  while  daughter  Hollie  looks  on  with  antici- 
pation. 


presents  "my  eyes"  but  psycholog- 
ically I  belong  to  her.  After  many 
of  my  concerts  I  lecture  about  her 
and  have  always  found  much  in- 
terest in  such  dogs." 

A  Proof  Reader 

Left  blind  at  the  age  of  5,  when 
a  siege  of  scarlet  fever  stripped 
her  of  sight,  she  has  never  let  the 
fact  of  her  blindness  stand  in  the 
way  to  improve  her  efforts  at  suc- 
cessful living.  Her  father  had 
been  a  singer  and  she  determined 
to  become  one  herself  at  an  early 
age.  Before  her  musical  training 
she  went  to  Perkins  Institute, 
later  enrolling  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music,  where 
she  majored  in  pianoforte  to 
broaden  her  musical  background. 
In  the  last  15  years  she  has  gained 
considerable  audience  in  this  state 
as  mezzo-soprano. 

"Formal  concerts  do  not  interest 
me.  They  cost  the  artist  too  much 
money  for  one  thing.  Although  I 
have  done  a  few,  I  would  rather 
get  a  break  in  one  of  Boston's 
better  night  clubs.  This  is  a  tough 
field,  I  find,  even  if  you  have  your 
eyesight.  Managers  are  afraid 
that  their  audiences  might  be- 
come maudlin  in  a  club  where  a 
blind  performer  is  trying  to  make 
the  grade.  But  I  keep  hoping.  I 
even  think  there  is  a  spot  for 
blind  people  in  television-" 

For  the  past  year  she  has  put 
In  a  40-hour  week  at  her  proof- 
reading job.  Although  she  is  tem- 
peramentally an  active  person, 
she  sits  at  a  desk  in  the  modern 
office  of  Howe  Press,  her  dog  ly- 
ing at  her  feet,  as  she  goes  ov^er 
proofs. 

I  read  the  proof,  mark  the  places 


I  question,  always  putting  a  ques- 
tion mark  on  such  lines  out  in  the 
margin  to  refer  back  to  my  mark. 
In  this  way  the  stereotyper  finds 
what  I  question,  makes  the  cor- 
rection on  metal  plates.  Much  of 
the  reading  I  do  is  for  the  Library 
of  Congress.  I  also  correct  fic- 
tion, non-fiction,  scientific  work, 
religious  booklets,  and  text  books 
for  Perkins  Institute.  Novels  go 
the  fastest  when  I  proof  from  60 
to  80  pages  daily.  A  text  book  or 
scientific  study  slows  me  down 
from  40  to  60  pages.  Some  of  the 
phrases  are  foreign  but  as  I  sing 
in  French,  Italian  and  German  I 
can  usually  make  them  out.  I  find 
it  an  interesting  job  and  it  keeps 
me  in  touch  with  the  literary 
world." 

Superior  Cook 

Unlike  many  women  she  finds 
relaxation  in  housework  and  takes 
pride  in  being  a  good  cook.  Cook- 
ing is  one  of  her  hobbies,  with 
many  of  her  recipes  in  braille, 
tucked  in  her  memory,  or  in  one  of 
her  many  cookbooks.  She  makes 
a  good  pan  of  brownies  and  also 
what  she  calls  "an  unusual  pine- 
apple upside-down  cake,"  improv- 
ing it  with  pineapple  slices 
studded  with  cherries,  brown 
sugar,  nuts  and  butter. 

She  does  not  believe  in  short- 
cuts in  the  kitchen  and  even 
makes  her  own  pastry  and  pie 
crust.  She  says  she  is  a  "plain 
cook,'  but  her  husband  goes  her 
one  better,  proudly  calling  her  "a 
superior  cook."  She  also  plays  an* 
excellent  game  of  bridge  with 
especially-marked  Braille  cards, 
likes  to  sew,  has  studied  public 
speaking  at  Harvard  University, 


(Globe  Staff  Phcuos  oy  tnas.  jvavCormack) 

READING  HOUR  for  Mrs.  Madeline  B.  Norcross, 
Hollie  and  Carissa.  Hollie  is  reading  a  primer  and 
mother  follows  the  same  text  along  in  Braille. 


and  at  one  time  in  her  career  was 
noted  for  her  speed  in  taking  dic- 
tation as  a  secretary. 

The  couple  met  when  both  were 
learning  to  become  supervisors 
in  a  mica  plant  in  Boston.  Blind 
people  at  this  time  were  sought 
for  employment  in  the  industry 
as  their  sensitive  finger  touch 
made  it  possible  for  them  to  esti- 
mate the  thickness -of  mica  with 
use  of  a  micrometer.  Mr.  Nor- 
cross had  been  attracted  to  the 
excellent  work  of  the  blind  dur- 
ing the  war  and  wished  to  in- 
struct in  a  mica  plant.  "The  first 
time  I  saw  Mrs.  Norcross  I  said 
to  myself:  'That  is  the  girl  I  am- 
going  to  marry!' "  They  were 
married  a  year  later. 

In  addition  to  mica  work  his 
wife  utilized  her  keen  fingers 
dui'ing  the  war  in  transcribing 
maps  for  the  blind  under  aus- 
pices of  the  WPA.  "This  project 
provided  mental  pictures  of  towns 
and  communities  for  blind  people 
forced  to  make  a  living  in  new 
surroundings.  I  also  made  baby 
books  and  put  together  cook 
books  for  blind  mothers  at  this 
time.  -    * 

Likes  to  Rhumba 

The  Norcross  family  find  a  lot 
of  humor  in  relationships  with 
other  people. 

"For  some  reason  salespeople 
always    shout    at    blind    people. 


They  think  I  am  deaf,  too.  "When- 
ever we  go  shopping  many  of 
them  ask  my  husband  in  a  loud 
voice:  'Do  you  suppose  your  wife 
will  like  this  material?'  He  gets  a 
big  kick  out  of  this  and  always 
answers:  'Well,  why  don't  you  ask 
her  and  see  for  yourself." 

"I  enjoy  dancing,  particularly 
the  rhumba,  and  we  go  to  many 
plays.  It  is  easier  for  me  to  un- 
derstand a  play  than  a  movie. 
"When  I  am  in  the  theatre  I  miss 
very  little  of  the  character's  ap- 
pearance simply  by  judging  voices 
and  their  direction  onstage.  Dur- 
ing intermission  I  catch  up  on  any 
little  points  I  might  have  missed 
in  order  to  pick  up  connecting 
links  of  the  plot.  "Whenever  we 
buy  tickets  for  the  balcony  the 
manager  usually  sees  Carissa  with 
us  and  ushers  ns  into  orchestra 
seats!  A  Seeing  Eye  dog  is  an 
-ltre  to  many  places. 

"My  own  neighbors  never  think 
of  me  as  blind.  I  have  a  good 
sense  of  direction  and  walk  all 
around  my  house  and  yard  with- 
out my  dog.  If  I  am  in  the  living 
room  and  another  person  enters, 
no  matter  if  Carissa  is  lying  right 
in  the  way  she  won't  budge.  But 
let  another  blind  person  enter  and 
immediately  she  gets  out  of  the 
way.  She  was  trained  to  detect 
the  lightness  or  heaviness  of  a 
step." 
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